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ARLIAMENT has been prorogued until the 29th of October. 

Little has been accomplished since it assembled, the most im- 
portant of its acts, the Merchants’ Shipping Bill, being, after all, 
nothing but a temporary measure to serve the purpose until a bet- 
ter one can be adopted next year. A session so barren of results 
is the natural outcome of the influence of Mr. Disraeli’s easy-going 
policy, if policy it can be called. The let-everything-alone 
principle of the present government is strangely in contrast with 
‘the nervous, busy course of Mr. Gladstone’s. Under the latter 
the tendency to reform all things was developed to an almost un- 
healthy degree,—but Mr. Disraeli has floated into the opposite 
extreme. The re-action, after so much nervous force, has not 
been disagreeable, but few can carry out the policy of inaction for 
any length of time so well as the late Lord Palmerston, who had 
a special gift for doing nothing and keeping every one in a good 
humor meanwhile. It has been remarked generally, in the Eng- 
lish journals, that the Prime Minister has lost his prestige. 
Whether he has really forgotten his cunning or his natural force 
abated may perhaps be doubted, but ill-health has told upon him 
seriously, and his sixty-nine years weigh more heavily on him than 
they generally do on the well-trained English statesman. But Mr. 
Disraeli is the reverse of English in his character and temperament. 
In that fact has lain most of his strength, and out of it may come 
at last his weakness. , 
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TueE end of the Carlist struggle seems at hand. After a well. 
contested siege, Seo de Urgel has been forced to surrender at dis. 
cretion, and its commander, Lizgaraga, together with its Bishop, 
made prisoners of war. The Bishop of Seo de Urgel is a famous 
personage. For several hundred years the possessor of that See 
has enjoyed almost independent power. He has reigned like a 
king over his little state and the minds and persons of its inhabi- 
tants. The present Bishop is said to be a man of some talent for 
intrigue and of great ambition. Under his hands the feudal 
powers of his office have been used to the full, and always vigor- 
ously in aid of Don Carlos. The mountain fastnesses with which 
his territory abounds have served the Carlists as places of refuge, 
while his money and means have been liberally expended in aid 
of the Pretender. His capital is described as apparently impreg- 
nable, and so he seems himself to have thought it, for he took 
refuge there, with all his wealth, on the first signal of the approach 
of the Alfonsist army. When it became evident that the place 
would fall, negotiations were begun by the Carlists to secure the 
Bishop’s safe departure ; but Jovellar, who commanded the invest- 
ing forces, evidently appreciated the worth of the Bishop to the 
Carlist cause, and refused such conditions peremptorily. At last 
accounts, the unfortunate Bishop was in the hands of his enemies; 
and the cable informs us that the Government had determined to 
let the law take its course in his case without interference from ° 
any quarter. The loss of this stronghold and its chief has been 
followed by other disasters to the adherents of Don Carlos, and 
Dorregaray, his leading general, is reported in full retreat. The 
lovers of order, however little they may confide in the priest- 
ridden government of Alfonso, will not fail to rejoice at any event 
which shall terminate this bloody and unnatural struggle. 


THERE is some danger that, after all, the well laid plans of the 
French Constitution-makers, who have intended that the new 
Senate shall contain the most eminent statesmen of the country, 
will come to nought. Victor Hugo and Adolphe Thiers, the 
representatives of two very different ideas and men of dissimilar 
political views, have both declined to become Senators, and it is 
feared that others, almost as eminent, will follow their example. 
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The power of the Senate as devised must necessarily depend on 
its being made up of men for whose character and opinions the 
country entertains the greatest respect, and if, by an unfortunate 
chance, it should degenerate into an asylum for the superannu- 
ated politicians, or a refuge for the incapable, it will be worse than 
a fifth wheel to a coach, and retard rather than aid the progress 
towards security of the French Republic. Under the American sys- 
tem the Senate always must contain a few leading minds and remain 
the goal of most politicians’ ambition. When the French Senate 
leans less towards the American mode than towards its English 
House of Lords, it will fall far short of accomplishing the object 
for which it was created. A House of Lords without the peculiar 
prestige which belongs to the English body, and which comes 
chiefly from the English fondness for exclusive privileges, and is 
kept alive by the accession to it of Commoners of intellect and 
character, would not be a whit better than the Napoleonic Senate, 
which became very soon a mere collection of courtiers and favor- 
ites, without either character, intellect or independence. 


TIMELY incursions on their frontiers have just provided the de- 
sired pretext for fresh annexations to those two absorbers of their 
neighbors’ territory, Russia and Egypt. The English journals 
contain a despatch which announces, unofficially however, the 
intention of Russia to annex Khokand, and the Khedive of Egypt 
has despatched gunboats and troops to repel and punish the in- 
vading Abyssinians on his southern frontier. Little by little the 
boundaries of Russia are extending eastward, until they threaten 
to touch the western ones of British India, and the absorption by 
that empire of most of the weaker powers of Asia is a mere ques- 
tion of time. English feeling is far less sensitive on the subject 
than it was ten years ago, and there is now little prospect of 
trouble. In Africa the enterprising Khedive has it all his own 
way, and he is steadily pushing his southern limits up the Nile. 
So vigorous and able a ruler as he has shown himself to be cannot 
fail to improve the regions over which he extends his power, and 
it is fortunate that no European jealousies stand in his civilizing 
way. 
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TuHE latest accounts from Herzegovina are unfavorable to the 
insurgents. The Turks have regained control of Bosnia, checked 
the uprising of the Montenegrins, forced the Prince of Servia to 
pledge the neutrality of his subjects, and marched a strong force 
into the heart of Herzegovina itself, and that which promised 
three weeks ago to be the lighting of a fire which would soon 
break into fragments the Moslem empire in Europe, may now be 
almost quenched. Although we heard of many atrocities com- 
mitted by the insurgents, it is hard not to sympathize with them in 
the struggle. The Christian population in Herzegovina, Bosnia, 
Servia and Montenegro largely outnumbers the Mahommedans. 
It is a liberty-loving and warlike race, which long ago, if left to 
itself, might have achieved its independence. But the fears 
and jealousies of the Christian powers have always benefited the 
Turks and withheld countenance from the Slaves, and to them, 
rather than to the vigor or power of the Sultan, has been due the 
fact that for so many generations the many have been held in 
subjection by the few. It is not easy to exa ggerate the hatred of 
the two races for each other. The remembrance of innumerable 
injuries has combined with mutual distrust to keep alive the 
enmity which comes of religious differences, and for more than 
a hundred years these outlying provinces of Turkey have been as 
uneasy and turbulent as a South American Republic. In this last 
case the uprising had a small beginning, but the country was in 
such an inflammable condition that it spread like flames in tow, 
and in a fortnight the whole province of Herzegovina was ablaze. 
The excitement spread beyond the boundaries, which are but 
arbitrary, arousing the patriotic fervor of the Slaves in the neigh- 
boring provinces, and for some time the situation appeared very 
grave. The European powers in general seem to have regarded 
it with apprehension. England, always jealous of Russia and with 
an unnatural if easily explained fondness for the Turk, could not 
but regard the disruption of the Turkish Empire in Europe with 
anxiety. Austria could ill afford to allow the establishment on 
her southern frontier of a Slavic empire, the attractions of which 
might draw from her in a critical moment her Croatian and Dal- 
matian subjects. Prussia would see with dissatisfaction so fair an 
opening as the success of this insurrection would offer for the am- 
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bitious designs of Russia upon Constantinople and the Bosphorus ; 
and the latter, however much she might desire the destruction of 
the Turkish power, is not in a situation to bring it about in the 
face and in spite of united Europe. And so the Sick Man will no 
doubt hold on a little longer. 

It is much to be regretted that this is the case. The rule of 
the Turks over the Christians of the Levant has long been 
synonymous with cruelty, rapacity and intolerance. The worst 
forms of oppression, and injuries daily added to insults, have 
been the experience of the Christians for generations. A slavery 
of the most degrading kind has been their portion from father 
to son, and every attempt to secure their freedom has been 
crushed in bloodshed. And so for more than a century the 
Slaves, a handsome, brave, intelligent people, with a singular 
talent for poetry and music, and a passion for liberty, have stood 
bound at the very portals of Christian Europe, when the rattling 
of their chains could be distinctly heard within. Nor can it be 
doubted that the formation of a Servian Kingdom would be a 
great gain, not only for the Slaves, but also for the cause of civili- 
zation. The Turkish power has outlived its raison d’ etre. It is 
an anachronism and, to use a newly coined word, an ‘‘ anatopism,” 
too. It is a sluggish, inert barrier in the way of progress—a 
thorny obstacle in the path of civilization. Its power cannot 
be upheld by any plea of justice or right, and it has long forfeited 
its claim to exist. On the other hand a Christian power, built 
up of Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, Croatia, Montenegro, and the 
Slavic inhabitants of Albania, Roumelia and Bulgaria, would 
give an opportunity for the improvement of those countries, and 
for the development, intellectual and moral, of an interesting and 
highly-organized people, whose faith is Christian, whose spirit 
free, and all of whose yearnings are in the direction of better 
things. 


THE recent feat of Captain Webb in swimming from Dover to 
Calais deserves more than passing notice. Unlike Boyton, who 
was clothed in an india-rubber dress, the gallant captain left his 
clothes behind him and plunged in, accoutred only in the ‘ garb 
of nature.’’ Twenty-one hours and forty minutes afterwards he 
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landed at Calais, fatigued but undaunted, amid the cheers of 
Frenchmen innumerable, having accomplished one of the mos 
extraordinary feats of endurance of which this century has been 
the witness. The achievement of Leander becomes no more 
remarkable than a five minutes’ floundering in a bath-tub, beside 
this performance of Captain Webb. Doubtless swimming across 
the channel will now become the rage. Englishmen have climbed 
nearly all the mountains in Europe hitherto deemed inaccessible, 
and now, perhaps, their attention will be directed to this other 
branch of muscular sports. Indeed, there is no saying what we 
are coming to. The end of this century, already so prolific of 
extraordinary discoveries, promises to be worse than the begin- 
ning. One inventor has discovered the long-sought-for machine 
by which the balloon can be guided and controlled. A trip to 
Europe and back in fifty hours he considers a mere nothing, 
provided you can get a good start, the first mile being the only 
difficulty in this as in some other things. Another has invented 
the power of telegraphing without a wire—by means of the earth 
and air. The next will, perhaps, teach us how to communicate 
instantaneously with absent friends in China, without even an 
electric battery ; and, certainly, if all that is claimed for the Keely 
Motor should prove true, and unlimited power be obiained bya 
simple mixture of pure water and unaltered air, the happy tourist 
of the future may be able to drink a glass of Schuylkill water and 
take a long breath, and be whisked off to Kamtschatka in a jiffy! 


THE death of Commodore Goodenough reminds one of that 
of Captain Cook. An English captain, surrounded by his crew, 
lands from his ship in Carlisle Bay, in the Australian waters, to 
hold a parley with the natives. After a friendly talk he starts 
towards his boat, when suddenly the savages fire upon the group 
of Europeans, and the leader dies, pierced through the side by a 
poisoned arrow. The ignorant savages of Carlisle Bay will doubt- 
less have reason, ere long, to repent of their barbarity, if they have 
not already done so under the civilizing influences of red-hot shot 
and bursting shells ; meantime there is opened a fine field for the 
missionary talents of the power which thrashed King Coffee and 
killed King Theodore. 
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TueE action of both whites and blacks in Georgia seems to have 
been commendable. A little intemperance of word or action by 
either party might have blown the spark of ‘‘ General’’ Morris’s 
insurrection into a conflagration, but, fortunately, this was 
restrained. The whites, particularly, behaved with pluck and 
self-command. The arrests were promptly and quietly made. 
Corday Harris’s trial was conducted with fairness, decorum and 
ability, and the people generally have shown excellent sense in 
acquiescing in the verdict which acquitted him. Mississippi has 
been less fortunate, because less well behaved, and the troubles in 
Hinds county have alarmed the Governor. The new state of 
things in the Attorney General’s office has destroyed for the pres- 
ent his hope of interference by the President, and the disturbance 
will have to subside naturally. Here the outbreak was sudden 
and unpremeditated, being caused by a white scoundrel, who 
desired, first, to drink his whiskey contrary to the law ; secondly, 
break the bottle over the sheriff’s head, and lastly, fire his 
revolver playfully among his negro neighbors, by way of display- 
ing the superiority of the white man. Fortunately he met a 
timely death. In Georgia, however, there was“a well-organized 
conspiracy, which meant bloodshed and rapine. It would be 
interesting to know just what lady suffragists and civilizers of the 
Susan B. Anthony type and school seriously think of the proposal 
by the conspirators to kill all white men and ‘“‘ugly’’ white 
women, and spare only such of the latter as were ‘‘ pretty.’’ Ed- 
ucation by the ballot has progressed rather slowly in Georgia since 
1865. 

Mr. WILLIAM WELSH’s letters are interesting, and no doubt 
widely read. It may be regretted that he does not shorten and 
condense them, for he has just now the public ear and always de- 
servedly the public respect, and men are interested in his contro- 
versy with Delano. But the letters as they stand contain so much 
valuable information and material, and bear evidence on the 
surface of such sincerity and truthfulness, that they must have 
great weight in determining the public mind against the Secretary 
of the Interior and his friends. That philanthropist continues 
quiet, having, doubtless, found that his first telegrams and letters 
were not a literary success, (his use of the indefinite article having 
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proved particularly unfortunate,) and that deeds rather than 
words were needed to convince a stubborn generation of the sin- 
cerity of his efforts to Christianize and civilize the savage. 


THE confidence of the world in the stability and character of 
the civilization of the Pacific coast has not been increased by the 
events which attended and followed the failure of the Bank of 
California and the death of Ralston. The bank under Mr. Rals- 
ton’s management went wildly into speculation, and came at last, 
as was inevitable, to ruin. At the moment of the discovery of 
its insolvency, Ralston killed himself or mysteriously died. Upon 
this, the directors of the bank which had been ruined by him, 
while authorizing the statement that he died largely indebted to 
it, after misusing its enormous capital, attend his funeral as pall- 
bearers with all the evidences of respect and sorrow; and the same 
despatch that contains the particulars of the dead man’s reckless, 
if not dishonorable career, bring us accounts of a mass meeting 
attended by tens of thousands, to hear his eulogy and do his 
memory honor. The fact is that in the busy, pushing life of that 
new country, a premium is placed upon those qualities which do 
most to develop its resources and increase its material wealth, just 
as perhaps in older lands men prize chiefly those which guard 
and protect and preserve. They certainly seem, in this instance, 
to lose sight of the distinction between honesty and dishonesty, 
disgrace and honor, in the temporary blindness which has come 
of striving too readily at the one object of all, success. 

The suspension of the bank was as necessary and inevitable a 
result of a course of reckless speculation as the darkness is of the 
setting sun, and would have come sooner or later, in any country 
and at any time. If experience has still any value as a teacher, 
this part of the lesson will do good; but it may well be feared 
whether the whole story in all its bearings may not prove to be, 
in the highest degree, demoralizing. 


AGE is always venerable, but when in a man of great ability, 
deep learning, profound wisdom and exalted character, it touches 
the threshold of a second century without palsying the hand, 
dimming the eye, or clouding the intellect, it inspires something 
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more than veneration. Death seemed but recently to have spared 
Horace Binney as an example to his younger countrymen at a 
time when they had most need of the lessons which his life could 
teach. From the rare promise of his youth he passed through the 
fulfillment of his remarkable manhood into his extraordinary old 
age, with a firm and almost majestic tread. In all the relations of 
life, he was a model—as a lawyer, as a citizen, as a man; in the 
family, in society, in the forum, in the State. He was, perhaps, 
the best type of lawyer which this country has produced; one 
formed on the old English plan,—learned, skillful, eloquent, high- 
toned,—and his like, as a professional man, (owing to the varied 
influences which make up the American of to-day,) we are 
not apt to look upon again. Born during the Revolution, he had 
witnessed the whole course of his country’s history as an inde- 
pendent power. He had seen it grow from a little confederacy 
struggling for existence into vigorous manhood, through internal 
as well as external trials. And he never lost for a moment his 
interest in the events of to-day. Unlike so many aged men, the 
Past never obscured the Present to his eyes, and he bore so lightly 
the unwonted burden of his ninety-five years, that no one who 
looked into his face and listened to him as he spoke could believe 
it possible that he was so old. 

The present generations hardly knew him personally, for he 
withdrew from active life more than thirty years ago; but his in- 
fluence seemed to increase with the years that touched him so 
gently, and few men in full vigor and activity have wielded in 
this community the power which Mr. Binney exercised to the last 
moment of his life. Yet, after all, his native city, characteristi- 
cally enough, did not wholly appreciate him. In her own pecu- 
liar fashion she was proud of him, and yet it was a selfish pride. 
Had Horace Binney lived in Boston, and been half the man he 
was, the best part of his life would no doubt have been spent in 
the service of his country, and Philadelphia would have been 
among the first to honor him. But as he was one of her own 
children, she suffered him, with the exception of one term in Con- 
gress, to remain all his life a private citizen. The future critic of 
our institutions, glancing through the list of obscure and some- 
times ignoble names, which Pennsylvania has sought to honor, 
will wonder why men like Sergeant and Meredith and Binney 
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were never made Governors, or Chief Justices, or Senators of the 
United States, and will see in that fact, perhaps, one explanation 
of the smallness of her influence on the country, in comparison 
with that of South Carolina, or Virginia, or New England. ‘By 
their fruits ye shall know them ;’’ by the worth and character of 
their men are cities and commonwealths rightly to be judged. 
More than one Bostonian has become famous because of his sur- 
roundings; Horace Binney was great in spite of his. But now 
that he is dead Philadelphia, perhaps, will appreciate what man- 
ner of man he was, and realize, when too late, that she will prob- 
ably never again possess or lose so great a citizen. 


ANOTHER convention of the Democratic party has contributed 
its share to the political history of Pennsylvania, and added even 
more than usual to the arguments which forbid the independent 
citizen, who cares little for the partisan organizations of to-day, 
to lend that party his vote or confidence. There has not been for 
a long time a better chance for the Democrats to regain control 
of Pennsylvania than they had this fall. Hartranft and Rawle 
represent nothing but the influence against which most men re- 
belled last year, when the Republican party was defeated. There 
is but little in their characters, and nothing in those of their asso- 
ciates, to inspire hope or confidence, and in the canvass they are 
bearing several heavy burdens. Last year the Democrats carried 
the State with inferior candidates and without an active or spirited 
campaign. The nomination of their present candidates on an 
honest platform would have won for them the enthusiastic support 
of all their own adherents, and the warm sympathy of the majority 
of Liberals and independent voters. But their adoption of the 
Ohio platform must necessarily defeat their most respected leaders, 
drive from them the independent vote, without which they can 
hardly hope to beat the Republicans, and condemn to inaction, or 
active sympathy with their opponents, every man who believes in 
hard money and an honest currency. Philadelphia will be the 
battle-ground, for there the Republican majority is largest, and 
Philadelphia was represented in the convention by hard-money 
men. The Eastern half of the State is the most doubtful, and the 
Eastern counties sent to the convention hard-money men. Yet 
it cannot be doubted that in some quarters this cry of ‘‘ more 
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money’’ will be very popular, and the gravity of the situation 
must strike every one when the Democrats of Pennsylvania aban- 
don the traditions of the party for the sake of a supposed expedi- 
dency, and Pennsylvania joins Ohio in the cry for ‘‘ more paper.’’ 
We once said ‘‘ principles, not men ;’’ we have been lately cry- 
ing ‘‘ men, not platforms ;’’ but the excellent character of Judge 
Pershing cannot blind us to the danger of his success. Indeed, 
if it be true as asserted, that he is ‘‘ personally in favor of hard 
money, but will yield his viewsto the necessities of party policy,”’ 
he isnot the man for whose sake, or in whose behalf, we can afford 
* to run any risk. The election of Allen in October may mean 
that of Pershing in November ; the success of the advocates of 
greenbacks this Fall will give them the Democratic Convention 
next year. If Thurman and Hendrickscan bend before the storm, 
(as they have done this time) Tilden and the Eastern men may 
prove also to be politicians rather than statesmen, and we shall 
then have a Democratic candidate for the Presidency on a paper 
money platform. The danger of such a situation cannot be ex- 
aggerated ; but it will, at least, divide the parties on an issue which 
means something and is of vital importance. There will then be 
no straggling from the ranks, and no man will dare, for his own 
sake, to refuse to fight on one side or the other. If, however, 
there is such stuff in the hard-money Democrats as there seems to 
bein Mr. Sowden, of Lehigh, who, after fighting manfully for 
his views, said in the faces of the yelling delegates, ‘‘ If you give 
up principle and the traditions of the party for the sake of a tem- 
porary success, God forbid that you should succeed !’”’ and such 
devotion to their views as the speeches of paper money Republicans 
give us leave to hope, we may see both parties split where they 
are weakest, and new ones, full of vigor and conviction, formed 
out of the fragments, to fight to a final settlement this question of 
the currency. 

The correspondent of the N. Y. Z7idune puts very well the di- 
lemma presented to the Pennsylvania voter this fall who must 
choose ‘‘ between Hartranft and Rawle, with the corrupt Cameron- 
Mackey ring behind them, but with a specie platform under their 
feet, and Pershing and Piolet, two sterling reformers, standing on 
the worst rag-money platform ever made by any convention, in 
any State.’’ 
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THE ENGLISH BIBLE AND ITS REVISION. 


HE study of literary history is one that very profoundly im- 
presses thoughtful men with the uncertainty of human ef- 

forts. Every prolific period presents its special students with 
a great galaxy of various orders of talent, stars of many degrees 
of magnitude, but of these only a very few attain that recognition 
from posterity, that permanence of fame, which is supposed to be 
the object of all literary ambition. Perhaps, indeed, these sec- 
ondary, tertiary and quaternary lights have not lived in vain, - 
as by a certain sort of literary absorption, not paralleled in 
the stellar world, they contribute to the light and the brilliancy 
of the few bright, particular stars, whose rays reach posterity. A 
Shakespeare gathers up into himself the intellectual wealth and 
greatness of an era, and is its greatest plagiarist by right of being 
its greatest genius. A Milton embodies the quintessence of the 
moral and the intellectual activity of forty of the most stirring 
and stormy years of English history. A Homer reflects, as in the 
shield of his own Achilles, the manifold and varied life of his 
whole people,—of all the Hellenic tribes and all the Hellenic 
singers, it may be, that gathered along the shores of the sunny 
figean. The old dream of gathering the essence of a library 
into a single volume, is no barren fancy; it is the very work of 
those whom we call men of genius, and who reflect the intellectual 
and literary life of their generation. The permanent literature 
of the world, that which is produced by minds of the first order, 
embraces the wealth of all. As old Hesiod reminded his avari- 


cious brother— 
TAeov Hulov TavTOS— 


“the half is more than the whole.”’ 

Hence the just pre-eminence of the elect few of the world’s 
literature, and the perpetual failure of the attempts to win popu- 
lar attention for men of the second order. Very much of the 
finest talent of every generation need not expect the reward of 
everlasting remembrance; even when their works are not the 
echoes of first-class literature, they will earn no higher re- 
ward than this—that they have themselves awakened echoes 
in the breast of genius, and furnished material or suggestions 
for a work of the first class.) Many dreamers dreamt before 
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Bunyan ; sectarian jealousy would fain rob him of his glory of 
originality, by proving his obligations to his predecessors ; but 
their labors only prove him a writer of the first order, the genius 
whose rise extinguished the light of men of talent. 

English literature, the greatest after that of Greece, is, like 
Greek literature, especially distinguished by the possession of 
great and pre-eminent books. While it has had periods of tame 
and flat mediocrity, such as that between Chaucer and the Re- 
formation, it has rarely lacked names that greatly and worthily 
represented the intellectual life of the people. And it was not 
without justice that Wordsworth proudly contrasted his own coun- 
try in this respect with her rival France, where he found 

No single volume paramount, no code, 
No master spirit, no determined road ; 
But equally a want of books and men! 

One of these ‘‘volumes paramount”’ of English literature, because 
of its peculiar origin and history and its relation to popular be- 
liefs, is in our days about to be brought once more under the file 
of critical revision. In the English Bible, the people possess a 
work which is not of native origin, and is yet the most native of 
English classics. This collection of Hebrew and Greek histories, 
poems and letters, made centuries ago in the midst of an oriental 
people, has shown a wonderful capacity for acclimatization in 
other lands and other tongues. Through its pages speaks a Spirit 
that is not that of the age in which these books were written, nor 
that of the people among whom they had their origin, but the 
Spirit of all times and all lands. And therefore it finds a fitting 
utterance in all tongues and a hearing among all people. Goethe’s 
dream of a cosmopolitan literature, which should supersede the 
national literatures of the earth, finds in this book such a fulfil- 
ment as is not to be found in his own works, nor even in the 
greatest ancient or modern classics. Homer and Shakespeare, 
Calderon and Dante, are limited in their range and breadth 
of interest, when compared with the four Gospels, or David’s 
Psalms. Here we have the purest literary form united with a 
literary substance of universal and perpetual interest; here is a 
book that truly mirrors life itself, in its unity of profundity with 
simplicity. We would not be understood as wishing to deny or 
ignore those local, temporal or personal elements, which belong 
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to this collection of books, nor even to thrust these into the back. 
ground. The old notion that the Bible was like ZLuciid’s Eve. 
ments or a series of logarthmic tables,—a collection of abstract 
and absolute truths, in which the personality of the writer was 
utterly sunk and lost sight of—is happily a thing of the past. It 
could not hold its own in the face of an intelligent and reverent 
study of the book itself. A theory of inspiration that represented 
these writers as the mere ‘‘ penmen’’ of divine truths,—the re- 
corders of divine decrees and oracles,—is contradicted on its every 
page. Especially the wonderful display that Jeremiah gives us of 
the inner history of a prophet, of the divine education by which 
he was led to deeper and purer insight, must forever set aside all 
such mechanical theories. Inspiration was and is education ; was 
the gradual leading by which the inspired man was brought to 
see the new truth for himself, before he was sent out to speak it 
to his brethren. And when he did speak, it was in accordance 
with his own mental constitution and forms of thought. His 
utterance bears the impress of his own character and mind. His 
individuality, so far from being crushed and annihilated by the 
influences that prompted him to speak, was raised to a still higher 
potency and brought into clearer and stronger light. It was the 
heathen, especially the Greek conception of inspiration (see 
Plato’s /o,) which regarded the divine influence as setting aside, 
or crushing into nothingness, the individuality of the inspired 
man. 

And as of the personal, so of the local and temporal elements 
in the Bible. They are not made little of in the book itself ; they 
are made very much of. ‘This book is the literature of a land, a 
nation. That land and its people are kept before the reader from 
beginning to end. It could not be otherwise, unless the very 
method of the book were to be utterly given up. For here is no 
record of abstract propositions and dry decrees, but a grand series 
of object lessons, teaching us the laws that underlie the lives of 
men and of nations, of families and of churches. Hence the great 
gulf that separates this book from all others that claim to reveal 
the divine will. It is not necessary—we think it is not right— 
to assume that there is no God-given wisdom in the Quran, and 
that God taught Mohammed nothing. But the Quran—apart 
from all specific objections to its contents—is not a book of his- 
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tories and examples, of characters and individualities. It is the 
collection of the decrees that Allah uttered through the Prophet ; 
it teaches, not like the Bible, by examples and instances, but dog- 
matically. In literary wealth, in broad human interest, in every- 
thing that makes a book a ‘‘volume paramount,”’ the Bible is in- 
comparably superior. And when the comparison is extended to 
the books regarded as sacred by.other peoples,—to the Vedas and 
Shasters, to the Eddas, to the Chinese classics, to the Zendavesta, 
—the contrast is still more glaring. However much of ‘ the light 
that enlighteneth every man that cometh into the world’’ may 
shine through any or all of these, they all fall far below the broad 
and genial humanity of the Bible. Leaving out of sight the com- 
parison of their spirituality, the Bible takes the higher rank for 
reasons apprehensible to all. 

But while these personal, local and temporal elements of the 
book are very well worth our study, it is certainly a fault of 
the best modern criticism that it has fastened attention so exclu- 
sively upon these. The motto of the critics has been ‘‘ Let us judge 
this book as we would any other book,’’ and a most excellent 
motto it is. But the first step to the fair judgment of any book is 
to find what there is in it that accounts for the peculiar part it has 
played in the world’s history, and for the hold that it takes upon 
men’s minds. It is not merely to show wherein it is like other 
books, but also what is peculiar to itself. Shakespeare cannot 
be fairly estimated, when we think of him simply as one of the 
series of Elizabethan dramatists and compare him in this and 
that detail with Marlowe or Ford or Johnson. It is when we also 
ask ourselves why he has reached and moved those who care no- 
thing for these his associates, and why he has had a world-wide 
welcome, that we come to know something of the man’s special 
greatness. So we might feel and say at the close of book after 
book by modern critics: ‘‘ If this beall, why all thisado? If the 
analysis of these books here given, which resolves them into a 
combination of local, temporal and personal elements, be the true 
one, then what a prodigious set of fools the world is filled with! 
Why have these books in this collection called the Bible been an 
inspiring and quickening moral force in the world? What 
imparts to them their world-historic significance? What has 
enabled them to break through the natural and linguistic lines that 
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seemed to separate them and their custodians from the rest of man- 
kind? Why does this English, this German Bible rank above 
Shakespeare as an English and Goethe as a German classic ?”’ 

The only solution of these questions that seems to us adequate is 
that which we have suggested above. There is not only a spirit 
peculiar to each people, and a spirit peculiar to each age of the 
world’s history, but there is also a Spirit above and beyond these, 
their Master and their Lord—the living centre of the spiritual 
world and the source of its light. And while in this collection of 
books the spirit of a distant nation, of distant and dead writers, 
of distant and dead ages, have in some degree mirrored themselves, 
as modern criticism labors to assure us—yet at the same time, here 
as nowhere else, the Eternal Spirit speaks to men, and finds an 
answer in men’s hearts. Here His utterances have found a worthy 
form. Here His dealings with men are most clearly mirrored and 
disclosed. Here the laws of life are best set forth to men. 

“But does not the theory that the Bible is inspired by the Eter- 
nal Spirit forbid us to find any of His utterances elsewhere ? Must 
not this be an exclusive claim?’’ The Bible itself says not; it 
discloses to us a ‘‘ Father of lights,’’ ‘‘ from whom cometh every 
good and every perfect gift.’’ It speaks of a ‘‘ light that en- 
lightens every man that comes into the world.’’ It confesses the 
truth that is found in the words of pagan poets and philosophers. 
It describes Balaams, and Melchizedeks, and Jobs, and Corneliuses, 
as men of God. And it vindicates its own peculiar and central 
place in the world’s literature, its place as the book, far less by 
asserted claims than by the facts of its own history asa book. It 
has won men’s honor by actually being ‘‘a light to their feet and 
a lamp to their path,’’ rather than by claims to be divine or by 
proofs of its divinity. It has been content to be judged, as it 
says men will be judged, by its fruits. Men have judged that it 
gave light, as they judged of the sun; they got light from it. And 
to every doubter and denier it has answered as Philip answered 
Nathanael——‘‘ Come and see !”’ 

But it is only to the English and the German-speaking nations 
of Europe that the Bible has become all that it can become as the 
people’s book. For obvious reasons the Latin nations of Europe 
have no national translation of the Bible, and while the Italian 
version of Diodati and some of those that have been made in French 
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(Calvin and Beza, Ostervald, Martin and Le Maistre de Saci,) pos- 
sess certain merits, they have never attained general recognition. 
Calvin’s great services in the development of French style are 
only now attaining recognition ; but his mind was too narrowly 
scholastic to permit of his rendering this service to France. De 
Saci’s is the best known translation by a Roman Catholic, but 
Joubert justly says that the great Jansenist a rasé, poudré, frisé la 
Bible. So little has the book become, in any version, a national 
work, that we have seen a sensational French novelist transfer to 
his pages long passages from the Gospels, relying upon their 
novelty to attract and secure the attention of his readers. 

In the Scandinavian countries the Lutheran translations were 
rather unfortunate. The first Danish and Swedish versions were 
mere slavish copies of Luther’s German version, and nothing 
worthy to take their place has ever been offered in their stead. 
The Swedish Church has been engaged in the preparation of a 
national version for over acentury, but we believe the work is not 
yet completed, and what has been done lacks unity of execution, 
and is otherwise far from satisfactory. The Dutch Calvinists 
have done better; laying aside the old versions of the Reforma- 
tion, the States General, at the recommendation of the Synod of 
Dort, provided for the preparation of a version which has all the 
qualities dear to the heart of a Hollander. It is a correct, pre- 
cise and faithful rendering, without either fire or elogquence—a 
book to which critics appeal for the interpretation and the theo- 
logians for proof-texts, but without the swing and the boldness 
of atranslation of genius. It is just the version for the land of 
dykes and canals, the land without mountains or forests. 

In Germany translations were made and printed long before 
the Reformation, especially at Augsburg and Nurnberg. They 
seem to have been translated from the Latin Vulgate by the com- 
positor himself as he stood at the case, and they possess no liter- 
ary merits to atone for their low rank as versions of a version. 
Luther’s translation, begun in the Wartburg, in 1521, and repeat- 
edly revised down to his death, was the work of a great genius 
exerting himself to the utmost of his powers. To put the Bible 
into the hands of the people in a form intelligible to them, was 
the desire of his heart. He spared no pains to get at the true 
sense of its words, lingering for days over an obscure verse, call- 
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ing in his learned associates in the university as a consulting body, 
and even pursuing original investigations in various branches of 
Bible antiquities. But all this care would have been of slight 
profit had not Luther been a great master of the speech of the 
common people, and therefore able to make the Prophets and 
Apostles Deutsch reden, not as divines and scholars spoke, but as 
the people did. ‘‘ To learn how German is spoken, one must ask 
the mother in the house, the children on the street, the common 
man in the market, and take heed to their mouths, how they 
speak, and interpret thus; so will they understand it then, and 
mark that German is spoke to them.’’ The book became Lu- 
ther’s most precious gift to the German people, the standard of 
their language, which gave to the Thuringian dialect its place as 
the German of literature. His theological opponents did him 
the honor of ‘‘ conveying”’ it almost in its entirety, and reprint- 
ing itas a Catholic version. Even Audin finds in this version 
‘« evidences of genius, and expressions as natural, beautiful, and 
melodious as in the original languages. It sometimes renders 
the primitive phrase with touching simplicity ; at others, it in 
vests itself with sublimity and magnificence. It is simple in 
telling the story of the patriarchs, familiar in the Gospels, and 
colloquial in the Epistles of Paul and Peter. The imagery of 
the original is rendered with undeviating fidelity. Add to this 
the odor of antiquity exhaled by Luther’s dialect—as pleasing as 
the characteristic tints and tones of the old German masters, 
We must not be astonished, then, at the enthusiasm felt by all 
Saxony. Both Catholic and Protestant regarded it as an honor 
to their ancient speech.’’ Down to our own times it has re- 
mained the standard Bible of Protestant Germany, unaltered, un- 
amended and unrivaled. The Reformed translation, published at 
Ziirich, never had more than a local circulation. 

But new translations have appeared in the mean time in great 
numbers. Some, like those of Michaelis, Bengel, De Wette and 
Bunsen, were the work of critical scholars and possess consider- 
able value for scholars. Only the last named of this group makes 
any pretension to popularity, but it has never attained it. Others 
originated with the Rationalists, like the fragmentary version called 
the Wertheimer Bible, and the frivolous translation by Bahrdt. 
Others still were made by the mystics, such as Horbius, Reitze and 
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the Berleburg Bible. But a revision of the Lutheran version for 
general use, though often urged, was first fairly undertaken by the 
Frankfort senator and lay theologian, John Fred. von Meyer, 
whose revision appeared in 1819, and was several times re-revised. 
Although urged upon the German Churches by the eminent com- 
mentator Rudolph Stier, this revision failed to command atten- 
tion; and at this present time 4 commission of the most eminent 
of German Biblical scholars is preparing a revision of the Luth- 
eran version which, without destroying its literary and popular 
character, is to remove the worst of its very serious defects. In 
comparison with the English version, Luther’s (like Diodati’s,) 
affects an idiomatic freedom that is sometimes startling. For in- 
stance, where our version has it ‘‘ Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh,’’ Luther emphatically repudiates any 
such literalness, and translates—‘‘ Whose heart is full, his mouth 
runs over.”’ 

Our English version of the Bible was not the work of one man 
nor of one generation of men. From Tyndall down to King 
James’ translation, a long succession of hands were employed in 
making the Bible speak English, and the final version that like 
Aaron’s rod swallowed up all the rest, bears traces of the influence 
of them all. Even Luther, through Tyndale, bore a part in the 
great work, and before the authorized version passed its final 
revision it was compared with all the leading translations, English 
and foreign, ancient and modern. Being the work of different 
committees, it is not uniform in literary merit, nor always con- 
sistent with itself in matters of detail. But its substantial merits 
have won for it an exclusive place in the regard of all English- 
speaking Protestants. When it was first made, England was divided 
between adherents of the Bishops’ and of the Genevan versions, 
the latter being the Puritans and the Church of Scotland. The 
leading Puritans, notably Cartwright, were included in the com- 
mission with a view to composing the strife; but for a time the 
Genevan version held its own, and is indeed the only one that the 
Church of Scotland ever sanctioned. But without any specific 
action, and simply by force of its own merits, the authorized 
version won its way even among this disaffected party, and is now 
used as a matter of course by the Kirk and all the Presbyterian 
bodies on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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Proposals for its revision were published during the very century 
in which it was made, and have poured in a continual stream to 
our own times. The most curious perhaps were those that filled a 
folio volume published in 1660, by Dr. John Gell, a divine of the 
mystical or cabalistical school. A very large quarto volume of 
extracts from these proposals translated into German, appeared at 
Berleburg in 1723, making a sort of preliminary to the Berleburg 
Bible (1726-42). But in spite of this prolonged agitation, no 
popular demand for a new version can be said to have as yet 
arisen ; on the contrary, it has always been easy to raise an out- 
cry against any one who has the audacity to attempt it. Thus 
the American Bible Society, some twenty years ago, employed 
Rev. Dr. Robinson—the author of Biblical Researches—to remove 
from its standard editions the more evident printer’s blunders of 
punctuation, &c., and toassimilate some of the proper names of the 
New Testament (Noe, Esaias, Jeremy, &c.,) to the Old Testament 
form. Not a single new rendering of any verse was proposed, but 
such ahueand cry was raised against the proceeding, that the revised 
editions were withdrawn from circulation and are now rarely to 
be met with. As might be expected, the reverend gentleman 
who distinguished himself by originating this senseless clamor, 
has avowed his opposition to the revision now in hand. He 
stands almost alone in the ranks of those who have any preten- 
tensions to scholarship. For this revision is the work of scholars 
from first to last,—of men whose special acquaintance with the 
subject have made them dissatisfied with a popular translation 
that does not adequately represent our present knowledge of the 
Bible. A quarter of a millennium has expired since our autho- 
rized version came from the press, and with almost every year 
new knowledge of the text and of its meaning has accumulated ; 
older manuscripts have been brought out of their hiding-places; 
the labors of Mill, Wetstein, Bengel, Griesbach, Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles, have restored the New Testament text 
to a degree of primitive purity, that far eclipses the old ¢extus re- 
ceptus of Erasmus and Stephanus, which was nearly all that our 
translators had before them. The study of comparative philology 
has cleared up the sense of obscure words, especially in the Old 
Testament. To-day the Bible of the scholar and the Bible of 
the common people are two different books ; there was no such 
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difference in 1611, and there should be none now. To restore 
the relation of the people’s hand-book to the scientific knowledge 
of the learned, is the purpose of the revision. 

But our revisers are proceeding with a reverent regard for the 
authorized version, which is quite sufficient to allay the appre- 
hensions of the timid. Their purpose is to preserve the literary 
identity of the book, and to exclude from it all new, all merely 
modern words and phrases. Where an alteration is to be made, 
the new rendering will be expressed in words already found in the 
Bible, and nothing that touches the integrity of the book as a 
classic of the Elizabethan era—for such it is—will be admitted. 
Indeed, they are more likely to sin on the side of deficiency than 
of excess—to leave small faults uncorrected than to correct what 
were best left alone. Perhaps the greatest surprise to most people 
will be the strong resemblance of the revised version to the unre- 
vised. It will read like just the same old book. Yet there will 
be some very decided alterations. Much of the Gospels will be 
relieved of a certain wordiness that grew out of their use as read- 
ing lessons in the primitive Church, and they will doubtless be 
set free from several unauthentic glosses, which some copyist first 
wrote on the margin, and then his successors transferred it to the 
text. The periodical descent of the angel to trouble the water of 
the Pool of Bethsaida will doubtless be exscinded, as also the 
text comparing Jonah’s three days and three nights in the whale’s 
belly to those of the Son of Man in the grave. The story of the 
woman taken in adultery, with its doubtful moral that the magis- 
trate must he sinless to be just, will disappear from John’s Gospel 
if the translators are faithful to their text; and the much dis- 
cussed verse about the ‘‘ three that bear record in heaven’’ will 
be at last sent packing. Some orthodox proof-texts will change 
their tone, but the loss will be replaced by others. In the last 
book of the New Testament especially, the multitude of corrupt 
readings of the old ‘extus recepius will be passed by, and the re- 
vised version will give us the sense of what John actually wrote.’ 





1It is said that Erasmus has actually no MS. whatever of the closing part 
of the Apocalypse, and that he actually translated the Latin Vulgate into 
Greek, and that this re-translation is what passes for John’s words in the ¢extus 
receptus. 
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As to the questions that must arise between different texts and 
critical editions of the New Testament, it is perhaps to be 
regretted that the revision occurs at a time when the name and 
influence of Tischendorf are so greatly in the ascendant, and 
when his judgments on points of criticism carries with it a weight 
that it does not deserve. Tischendorf’s services in this department, 
in the discovery and collation of MSS., are too great to need any 
person’s eulogy. But the thousands of variations from each other 
that characterize his successive editions, show how wavering and 
unstable his judgment was; and in his eighth and final revision 
the influence of his great ‘‘ find,’’ the codex Sinaiticus, has upset 
what little judgment he possesses. Even supposing, what is by no 
means, certain, that that MS. is older than any other, it by no 
means possesses a preponderant authority on that account. 

Karl Lachmann, a philologian, not a theologian, has applied 
the well established principles of textual criticism to the deter- 
mination of the New Testament text, and the results reached by 
him and his associate, Phil. Buttmann, have never been super- 
seded. Even the discovery of the Stnaztticus, while it does cast 
light on some places, cannot permanently and materially discredit 
the text of Lachmann. And especially the text of Tischendorf, 
based as it is chiefly on the authority of favorite MSS., wili not— 
we are convinced—permanently hold its own against Lachmann’s. 

The number and the order of the books both of the Old and the 
New Testament will of course remain as at present in the revised 
version. We think it would be far better to adopt the order of the 
Jewish Canon in the Old Testament—referred to and sanctioned 
by Christ—and to arrange the books of the New Testament ac- 
cording to the three great Apostolic schools of Christian teaching. 
In the Old Testament we should then have the Law, the Prophets 
and the Hagiographa (or deutero-canonical books). In the New 
we should have the Petrine (Mark, Matthew, James, 1 and 2 Peter, 
and Jude), the Pauline (Luke, Acts, Paul’s Epistles, and that to 
the Hebrews) and the Johannine groups of writings. The Pauline 
Epistles, again, were better arranged in their probable chronologi- 
cal order, than according to the relative importance of the places 
and people that they were written to, as at present; and the 
Apostle’s name should certainly be omitted from the superscrip- 
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tion of the Epistle to the Hebrews. As to the exclusion of any 
books now received into the canon, it is well that nosuch respon- 
sibility rests on our revisers. Even supposing that the objections 
brought by criticism against some of the canonical books are 
valid, and that the adoption into the canon of the book of Daniel 
—let us say—and of the Pastoral Epistles, was a mistake, still 
their presence in the canon is a source of no mischief ; if they have 
no light, they will give none, but neither will they detract from the 
light given by other books. And to reverse the argument, the fact 
that each and all of these books has been authenticated by the 
Christian consciousness of the Church in all the past ages, is an 
argument that the probabilities of criticism can hardly set aside. 
The Bible comes to each of us on the authority of the Church—not 
indeed of the decision of this or that body of clergy assembled in 
Synod or Council, nor of any body of doctors or schola theologorum 
—but of the great host of suffering and believing men, whofought 
the good fight and found here light and armor. Nor are we called 
upon to swallow the book whole, or to confess a divinity in any 
part of it that has not yet been revealed to our own consciences. 
Parts of it may lie utterly in the shadow for us—do so lie for the 
best and wisest of those who have studied it. Our business 
is merely with those that give us light, and to do our work by the 
light they give. The man who does God’s will according to the 
light he has, is the man who gets more light upon things still ob- 
scure tohim. To do the duty next our hand, to live up to all the 
light we have, is our plain calling in this as in all other connec- 
tions. Nor is it our concern as to what theories of canon or in- 
spiration are held by other men; an undue attention to such 
things, an undue hostility to opinions that we cannot see to be 
true, is very likely to do us great injury, by prejudicing us against 
the things about which we differ. To seek to know the truth that 
gives vitality to opinions which are but half true is a wiser mental 
attitude. 

But to return to our revisers. As is well known, the churches of 
both England and America are united in the work of revision, but 
heretofore the American committees have been regarded by their 
English associates as a mere advisory body, who are to have no 
Voice in the final decision of any question, and no share in the 
ownership of the work when finished. By dint of earnest expos- 
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tulation, the American committees have more recently secured a 
fairer recognition from their English associates, and have made 
arrangements which they believe will enable them to secure copy- 
right of the work on this side of the Atlantic. It is even 
expected that the American editions will differ from the English, 
in conformity with our national standards of orthography and punc- 
tuation. Whether the copyright laws of the United States are 
strict enough to prevent a reprint of a work copyrighted in Eng- 
land remains to be seen. We fear that any unscrupulous pub- 
lisher will be at liberty to reproduce the English edition without 
reference to American rights, and that the variations introduced 
into the American editions will rather hurt than help the case. 

When the revision is at last ready for publication, it will prob- 
ably be disposed of to a number of American publishers. The 
Bible Society will hardly take it up until it has secured the 
sanction of its own constituents in general. Even very recently 
that great publishing corporation was discussing the propriety of 
again canvassing the country, to see that every family that reads 
English is supplied with a copy of the unrevised version. What 
decision was reached we do not know, but such plans do not 
promise a very speedy adoption of the revised version. Perhaps 
its adoption will come first from the ecclesiastical bodies ; if the 
Episcopal General Convention, the Presbyterian General Assem- 
bly, the Lutheran General Council and Synod, the two Reformed 
General Synods, the Methodist General Conference, and the 
National Conference of the Congregational churches, will unite in 
the adoption of the revised version, it will come into general use 
as a matter of course. But in nearly all of these there will be 
warm discussion and difference of opinion; the conservative and 
the timid will urge the old objections as to the unsettling of men’s 
faith, and the promotion of skepticism; single versions of texts 
will be fastened on as specially objectionable to the principles or 
feelings of this or that church, and it will be found that not 
every one is pleased with the change. But the solid, good sense 
of American Protestantism will sooner or later prevail, and the 
dread of a new source of sectarian division among us—the dread 
that has kept a majority of Baptists out of the Bible Union—will 
be felt with overwhelming force. 

Of course the new version will be spoken of as a finality ; its 
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more timid friends will say to revising, ‘‘ Thus far shalt thou come 
but no farther.’’ But by the time another quarter of a millennium 
has passed away, the theologians of Great Britain and of Greater 
Britain will be ready for a second revision of the greatest of Eng- 
lish classics, the book that has preserved the purity and dignity of 
the English tongue. 








EDUCATIONAL REFORMS AND REFORMERS.—III. 


DR. JOHN M. KEAGY’S ‘‘ EDUCATION THROUGH THE SENSES.”’ 


HOSE who have read the inimitable sketches of John Brown, 

M. D., of Edinburgh, called ‘‘ Spare Hours,’’ may remem- 

ber one with the above title. The educational system of Dr. John 

M. Keagy comes so near the thoughts thrown out by the well- 

known writer of ‘‘Rab and his Friends,’’ upon the subject of 

mental development in childhood, that the title selected is espe- 
cially appropriate. 

As far as known to the writer of this essay, all that can be gath- 
ered from printed records respecting the theory of Dr. Keagy is 
in the Introduction to a ‘‘Primer,’’ copyright dated 1826, printed 
for the author in Harrisburg, Pa., in 1827, and a similar introduc- 
tion of his views extended to suit more advanced pupils, prefixed 
toan English work, Oswald’s Etymology, reprinted in Philadel- 
phia in 1848, which, from the date, must have been published 
after his death. 

In the Preface to the Primer, Dr. Keagy says: ‘‘ This little 
book, now presented to the public, is designed to be the first of a 
series of elementary school books, which the author intends to 
publish should the present effort meet with suitable patronage. 
The work was begun under a conviction that something of the 
kind is needed in our primary schools to create a hadit of thinking 
and understanding what is read. It is called ‘The Pestalozzian 
Primer,’ after Pestalozzi, a celebrated reformer in education, stil] 
living in Switzerland, whose mode of teaching pursues the nat- 
ural order of our intellectual operations, beginning by sensible 
objects, and conducting his course by oral explanations. A similar 
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plan being adopted in this elementary work was the reason why 
the epithet ‘ Pestalozzian’ was assumed.”’ 

It is to be regretted that Dr. Keagy, from want of suitable 
encouragement, or from his engagements as a teacher, did not con- 
tinue the contemplated series, by following up the laws of mental 
expansion and growth from infancy to adolescence, so as to be 
able to give the facts and observations he had gathered in his 
study of children. From what is left recorded it is evident he had 
learned that mind is not made by teachers, but with the body it- 
self, is part of the living organism of God’s creation, bearing the 
impress of His laws, which cannot he violated without serious, 
and it may be fatal injury. 

In following the course pursued by Dr. Keagy, we find a series 
of exercises intended to promote a sound and healthful develop- 
ment of the mind itself, that it may be prepared for the future re- 
ception of knowledge, and to do a present good service in leading 
the child to gather facts for himself by using his senses, thus gain- 
ing, says Dr. Brown, ‘‘a sort of objective knowledge,’’ which every 
child can acquire if it be given the opportunity. 

In presenting the views of Dr. Keagy, we shall use chiefly his 
own words, with occasional condensation in the illustrations, 
Taking a glimpse of what is properly included in the general term 
Education, he first defines this ‘‘ as the development and invigo- 
ration of all the useful susceptibilities or powers of a human being, 
whether bodily or mental. These may be divided into the physi- 
ological functions, the moral feelings, and the intellectual powers. 
The education of each of these portions of the human constitu- 
tion must be attended to, if we wish to prepare a child to be happy 
and useful.”’ 

Our business at present, however, will be to attend to the na- 
ture of the éntellectual faculties, and the mode of bringing them 
into action for the benefit of the possessor. 

When we examine the nature of our thoughts, we find that they 
consist of a recurrence to our minds of what we have seen, heard, 
tasted, smelled, or felt, and mental combinations and judgments 
concerning these things. Of the truth of this position every one 
must be convinced who has paid only a slight attention to the 
operations of his own mind. An idea, then, is nothing more than 
a mental perception of an absent object, its qualities, or actions ; 
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or it is the menfa/ repetition of our sensations. If our ideas are 
derived from our sensations, the primary business of Intellectual 
Education should be the cultivation and strengthening of the 
senses, and the perceptive power through them. This would lay a 
solid foundation for subsequent acquirements. 

By the perceptive power, we mean the faculty by which the 
mind is conscious of the various sensations communicated through 
the organs of sense. By the faculty of attention we give direction 
to our perceptive power, and are capable of holding an object be- 
fore our mind, so as to examine it minutely. The faculty of at- 
tention becomes, from this circumstance, the medium of furnishing 
our memory, judgment and reasoning power with all the materials 
upon which they operate. If we are capable of fixing our atten- 
tion vigorously, our memory and judgment will necessarily possess 
similar vigor. If, on the contrary, we possess but little power.to 
direct and fix our attention, our memory and judgment will ex- 
hibit the same debility. To acquire a habit, then, of fixing our 
attention steadily and undividedly on any object of thought, so as- 
to trace out all its attributes and relations, is a matter of the 
greatest moment in a good system of intellectual discipline. It 
is imperfect as it is unsteady, and thus inattention becomes one 
of the greatest obstacles to our progress in knowledge. 

The cultivation of our senses by a suitable course of exercises 
invigorates attention. The senses that should be particularly ex- 
ercised are those of sight and touch, as these are the pivot upon 
which our sensations revolve. The sense of seeing, to all who 
enjoy this great blessing, bears off all others, in its importance. 
From what has been said we may venture the position, that we 
think in pictures and scenes.. That this is true, is evident from 
the terms used in all languages to express our intellectual opera- 
tions, * * In our every-day experience in life we may also see 
the astonishing tenaciousness of our memory whenever we associ- 
ate visible scenes, or symbols and places, with ideas of any kind. 

The method of teaching the deaf and dumb is also a proof of 
the effect of visual sensation and location on the memory. In 
teaching these persons, every thing must be pictorial, scenic and 
pantomimic ; and this is the cause why they learn so fast and re- 
member so well. 

Following out these views in a course of practical education, 
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we ought to make all nature a tablet of Mnemonic Symbols with 
which we might naturally associate their appropriate ideas. 
These scenic ideas thus located would form a world of experi- 
mental facts to supply us with funds in our generalization of prin- 
ciples. This truth should therefore be made a leading principle 
in the education of the intellectual faculties. So far as it has 
been applied, it has displayed the most valuable results. Every 
teacher is acquainted with the value of counters in teaching 
arithmetic, of maps in teaching geography, and of charts on the 
plan of LeSage and Priesiley in giving an accurate knowledge of 
history and biography. Historical paintings also become the 
nuclei for concentrating and fixing thousands of ideas, which 
without their aid would be as evanescent as a wasting cloud. In 
natural philosophy and chemistry also, the experiments, apparatus 
and associations of the lecture room form the scenery in which 
our scientific ideas permanently reside. Something similar may 
be said of all the natural sciences, and the view may be even ex- 
tended to ethics, and the most abstruse of what are called the 
abstract sciences. 

From all this we may draw an important inference, viz: that 
precepts, axioms or abstract principles in any science, are of little 
or no use to the inexperienced. An abstract principle can only 
be of service to him who has been an experimenter, and _ has 
been in the habit of drawing inferences from what he has 
observed. 

That this is true in morals, we have additional evidence in the 
difference in the conduct of our Saviour toward His disciples, and 
toward the mass of the uninitiated people. To his experienced 
disciples He gave precepts; but to the people He spoke in para- 
bles, or scenic representations of moral principles—that thus hav- 
ing the moral actions before their minds, they might deduce their 
proper practical conclusions from them. 

Hence we see, that both nature and revelation furnish us with 
proofs of the correctness of the method of teaching by induction 
from facts and scenes; the only true and speedy method of ac- 
quiring knowledge, and which when it comes into general use, 
will change the face of the intellectual world. 

There are two intellectual operations which should be continu- 
ally kept in exercise in a course of practical education. These 
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are generalization and analysis. By generalization we mean the 
classification of objects by some resemblance of their parts or at- 
tributes. By analysis is meant the examination of an individual 
object for the purpose of separating it into its different parts and 
noticing its various properties and actions. Correct and minute 
analysis becomes the source of accurate generalization, and gene- 
ralization is the origin of all the sciences. These constitute, in 
the hands of a skillful teacher, a most important engine for exer- 
cising the mind and increasing the store of knowledge. Analysis 
cultivates attention and renders the memory tenacious. Generali- 
zation has a similar effect on our powers of recollection, by con- 
necting to one point or principle a variety of useful facts existing 
in different subjects. 

As language is the medium through which knowledge is com- 
municated, it may be proper to examine ¢he office of words, with 
reference to the theory we have given of the thinking process. 

Words stand either for whole objects or for parts; for whole 
scenes or for some portion or action in ascene. Thus the word 
body represents a whole, consisting of many parts, as the head, 
trunk, extremities; and the head includes in it the ideas repre- 
sented by face, forehead, eyes, ears, nose, mouth, &c. But 
since language would be imperfect if we had only words standing 
for the names of objects, it was found necessary to be more mi- 
nute, and hence we have terms expressing every species of action 
and quality. 

Words, then, being used not only as signs for whole objects and 
their parts, but likewise for their qualities, actions and uses, they 
become, as Condillac observes, our most useful intruments of 
analysis. They are, from the same circumstance, equally the in- 
struments of generalization. The minute appropriation of terms 
concentrates attention by limiting the range of mental vision, and 
thus insures accuracy of observation. 

When we look at words in this light as the means by which we 
communicate our thoughts to one another, we may compare them 
them to the painter’s pencil. If the hearer or reader can readily 
realize or embody the scenery presented by words, he is said to 
understand the speaker or author, and so vice versa. 

If these observations are true, it will lead us to see the evil con- 
sequences of learning to look at our printed words or visible lan- 
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guage without thinking. This is unfortunately a common prac- 
tice of learning words, and produces the prevailing habit of 
reading without understanding. 

The definitions in spelling books and dictionaries by no means 
answer the intentions of their authors, because they consist too 
much in general terms; and we believe that thoughts, in order to 
be realized and remembered, must be connected with particulars, 
whether these be objects or scenes. They can communicate very 
little knowledge to the pupil unless his teacher accompanies his 
definition lessons by a course of practical phrases on every word, 
or induces the pupil to do it, as far as he can. It is the only plan 
of enabling a child to comprehend the true meaning of words, 
Here words begin to assume their true office, and become in real- 
ity the instrument by which the mind carries on its thinking pro- 
cess. We would not go so far as some metaphysicians, as to say we 
cannot think without words; but we feel authorized to say, that 
they are the memorandums of our ideas, and are absolutely neces- 
sary to us for retaining the greater portion of our thoughts. 

Our author proceeds to specify the practical divisions of language 
Sor elementary school books. 

To acquire language with correctness and facility, we may adopt 
three very useful practical divisions, viz: Ideology, Etymology, 
and Phraseology. 

The term ideology we use with relation to the connections of 
ideas with words. As all our ideas of quality, action and relation 
reside in or are intimately associated with objects and scenes ; so 
it must follow that the words expressing objects must be the prin- 
cipal words in all languages. These words we shall take the lib- 
erty of calling ideological radicals or roots, and they should be 
the subjects of the analytical lessons we have spoken of. The 
terms that represent qualities, actions, and relations, will of course 
become the subjects of generalization. 

Etymology is that division which shows us the origin of words 
from one another, so as to form large families retaining the ortho- 
graphical features of the primitive word, as well as the idea. It 
is properly only a branch of ideology, but so valuable as to merit 
separate attention. 

By phraseology, we mean an analytical exhibition in words of 
some scene. Here it may be repeated, that we think in whole 
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phrases as well as in single words, just as we think in whole scenes 
as well as individual pictures and parts of a scene. All element- 
ary school books should be composed with an eye to this division 
of language. 

We will now mark out what we believe to be a judicious mode 
of conducting she development of the intellectual faculties from in- 
fancy to the stage in which the pupil is capable of comprehend- 
ing metaphysical terms. 

Children should, at first, be led to think and to express their 
thoughts orally. Oral language is of every-day use, and by its 
means the infant mind is trained. It is peculiarly adapted to 
early education ; and children, until they are six years of age, 
should have no other teaching. This ought to be conducted by 
parents at home. 

An infant, before it can speak or understand what is said to it, 
seems incapable of fixing its attention. This is ever veering from 
object to object, without any sign of observation or recognition. 
But as soon it acquires the power of directing its attention, and is 
able to use words, we are surprised by the acquirements it makes 
during the first year after it begins to talk, and its acquired power 
of expressing its ideas. In this oral course, directions are given 
as specimens of the simple questions to be asked, to direct its at- 
tention to familiar objects—their parts, uses, etc.,—teaching it to 
notice their differences or resemblances. These questions can be 
varied indefinitely, requiring care not to go beyond the capacity 
of the child or the bounds of its experience. Children can be 
thus taught to observe and examine, by exercising their senses-on 
the subjects of their lessons, which ought to consist of real objects, 
and pictures with oral histories respecting them. In this mode 
children can be thoroughly prepared for learning successfully at 
school. 

After a child has been thus exercised in a thinking and oral 
course, he may be taught reading. And here he should not be 
taught his letters at first; but whole words should be presented to 
his eyes, after the same manner that some teachers of the deaf and 
dumb commence the reading business with their pupils. This is 
the surest way of making them learn to read understandingly. 
The most familiar words should be given, such as hat, head, eye, 
mouth, book, candle, etc. It is better not to give words of more 
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than two syllables. These lessons should be read without paying 
any attention to the letters, but special regard to their meaning. 
When whole words can be read with facility, then, and not till 
then, let the alphabet and syllable spelling be taught. If this 
mode were adopted, both teacher and scholar would experience a 
pleasure in vain to be looked for on the other plan. 

To obviate the inconveniences arising from the child’s seeing 
so much at once, as is usual in common school books, we have 
invented an apparatus, which may be used with singular advan- 
tage in the early stages of education. It consists of a wooden 
frame, with a sliding frame divided into any number of divisions 
to receive the letter blocks, having large letters or words pasted 
on the end. In making reading lessons with these blocks, we 
take the whole words, then the alphabetic and syllabic exercises 
afterwards. Every word must be explained, or the labor is useless; 
and it is not enough that individual words should be understood, 
but the whole phrase made on the frame must be realized as a 
scene by the pupil. A very simple and effectual way of leading 
him to do this, is to ask him how he would draw on his slate a 
picture of what he has read. He will instantly catch the clue, 
and give you the full sense of the sentence. This will, more than 
anything else, create a love for reading. When the child finds 
he can form mental scenes from printed words, he will try to 
know the meaning of every word, and this fixed as a habit will 
secure his future education. 

The art of writing ought to accompany or soon follow the 
ability to read. The true meaning and right applciation of a 
word can be most readily realized if the pupil be taught to use 
the word in a written phrase. This soon becomes a pleasant 
exercise. 

The facility of committing our thoughts to paper is a matter of 
importance, and ought to be the paramount object of school edu- 
cation. The pen has a still greater influence in regulating the 
mental powers than speech, by the slowness and order which it 
obliges us to pursue in combining our ideas. Our conclusions 
will be the result of a longer attention to the objects under con- 
sideration, and, consequently, will be more likely to be true. 

It should also be made an early part of a scholastic course. If 
it is not commenced before the age of twelve or fifteen, it will be 
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much more difficult to acquire the art of readily penning our 
thoughts afterward. The reason is obvious: no two actions can 
be performed at one time, unless they have been rendered easy 
by habit. 

The habit of thinking and speaking at once begins in the first 
efforts of a child to lisp its words. But the habit of thinking and 
writing at the same time is acquired by few, so as to be performed 
with facility or freedom from restraint. The only reason we can 
assign for this deficiency is that children are not early taught to 
put their ideas on paper, so as to establish as perfectly the asso- 
ciation of the process of thinking and writing, as that of thinking 
and talking ; and in after life, they are scarcely ever able to form 
the habit. Thus the practice of composition assumes an import- 
ance as a school exercise, second to none in the whole course of 
intellectual education. : 

The Pestalozzian Primer was brought into notice soon after its 
publication by an article in the Worth American Review, and 
endorsed by the editor of the American Annals of Education in 
1839. 

One edition only being published, the book soon passed out of 
print, and never became extensively known. Simple and attrac- 
tive as I found its lessons were to my children, yet its plans and 
progressive arrangements might be studied with benefit by 
teachers. Were its instructions fully carried out, the child thus 
taught would form mental habits invaluable in his subsequent 
education in the higher departments of knowledge. 








AN ELIZABETHAN COURTSHIP. 


HE Amoretti or Love-Sonnets of Spenser are eighty-eight in 

number, and addressed to the Elizabeth who was probably 
afterwards the wife of that union so brief, and of which the end- 
ing was so mournful. He married in 1595, his Irish estate was 
sacked by rebels in 1598, and in 1599, in poverty, though proba- 
bly not in destitution, he died at London. With a carelessness 
which to us appears strange and culpable, Spenser’s own genera- 
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tion kept no account of those details of his life, which in modern 
times are the essence of biography. If Grevil in his life of 
Sidney does not give half a dozen points of Sidney’s actual 
doings, how much harder is it to find even a trace of contem- 
porary gossip concerning a man immeasurably Sidney’s superior 
in genius, but of whom the men of his own day preserved scarcely 
a record beyond a handful of poetical addresses, painfully in- 
genious in their laudation, and empty in all other respects. From 
the sonnets we gather what few facts survive to tell of his outward 
life, and in these same sonnets we have what makes the outward 
life of comparatively the slightest interest, a picture to wit of 
his inner life, a true limning of the deep feelings ofa noble man of 
perhaps the noblest of ages. The sonnets are addressed to his love ; 
and while designed to portray her, have given a very presentment 
of himself—of that self which elsewhere in his writings, even in the 
Faery Queen, is not to be more than guessed at. He speaks of 
their being for her only, and one believes him when he says 

‘‘ Leaves, lines and rymes seek her to please alone” 

‘¢Whom if ye please, I care for other none.” 

We do not read five sonnets before we find that his passion is 
counseled by honor and admiration, and is not the spoiled child 
of desire. The first thing he speaks of, when he is scarcely yet 
hoping, is her pride, and in the final surrender to him as lord of 
her love, this does not vanish. 

‘“« The thing which I doo most in her admire”’ 
* # * * 


“‘ For in those lofty lookes is close implide”’ 
*« Scorn of base things and sdeigne of foul dishonor.” 
* * * * 


“ Was never in this world ought worthy tride”’ 

‘‘Without some spark of such self-pleasing pride.” 
Trusting as he does, he is patient too—not however without 
ebullitions of petulance, as we shall see. He says 

“So hard it is to kindle new desire 

“In gentle brest that shall endure forever.”’ 

* * * * * 
‘«* Then thinke not long in taking litle paine” 
“To knit the knot that ever shall remaine,”’ 


having just pointed the old moral of lightly come, lightly go, 
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and illustrated the converse by the simile of the ‘‘ durefull oake,’’ 
which slow to kindle burns long and surely. 

It being easier to quote than to describe, let me give without 
asterisks the charming tribute to her in the 8th sonnet. 

“‘ Through your bright beams doth not the blinded guest” 
** Shoot out his darts to base affections wound :” 
** But angels come to lead fraile minds to rest’ 
“In chast desires on heavenly beauty bound.” 
“¢ You frame my thoughts and fashion me within :” 
* You stop my toung and teach my hart to speake:” 
«You calme the storme that passion did begin. 
‘¢ Strong through your cause, but by your vertue weake.” 

Alas for the attempts to discipline unruly man, this admirable 
control breaks lamentably down. In Sonnet IX. we have him com- 
plaining of the inequality of love, in that he should so suffer while 
she ‘‘lordeth in licentious blisse of her free-will’’: she is become 
the ‘‘ Tyranesse’’ and her eyes, the source of those bright beams 
whose pacificatory power he had just been apostrophising,are become 
guilty of ‘‘ huge massacres’: in Sonnet XI. she isa cruel warriour, 
and in Sonnet XII. the eyes are also the close covert of a wicked 
ambush. He returns again however to his adoration, and we are 
told of that proud port which so clearly distinguishes her, to his 
seeming, from commoner women, and he notes that while she 
carries her head high, yet that she lets her eyelids droop. 

«‘ Myld humblesse mixt with awful majestie,” 

‘For looking on the earth whence she was borne,” 

‘¢ Her mind remembereth her mortalitie,” 

** Whatso is fayrest shall to earth returne.” 

«But that same lofty countenance seems to scorne” 

“ Base thing and thinke how she to heaven may clime.” 

In the 14th sonnet we are turned over to siege, engines and 
battery; though he takes pride in thinking that the strong castle 
he is attacking would disdain to give early signs of surrender. 
That old soldier, the Sire de Montluc, had said, ‘‘ La femme qui 
écuote, comme la ville qui parlemente, est préte de se rendre,’ and 
Spenser would have the trumpets from the battlements deliver 
fierce and continuous defiance, long before they sound for a parley. 
Then he occupies himself in counting the riches of her person, 
her eyes like sapphires, her lips like rubies, etc., and wonders in 
the fancifully conceited phrase of his day why the tradefull mer- 
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chant with so much toil should ransack the Indias, when in her, 
alone such treasures are to be found; the closing couplet to this 
sonnet XV. is: 

*¢ But that which fairest is but few behold,” 

“Her mind adorned with vertues manifold.” 

Next he tells us how in her glancing sight—he is thinking of 
motes in a sunbeam, though he does not make the comparison— 
he saw legions of Loves flying about darting their little arrows, 
yet that she ‘‘ with a twincle of her eye’’ turned aside one of these 
shafts aimed at his very heart. 

Then he betakes himself to description again, that natural solace 
for the waiting lover, protesting that no portrait of her face could 
ever be made, for how paint 


“ The sweet eye-glaunces that like arrows glide,” 
«* The charming smiles that rob sence from the hart,” 
“The lovely pleasance and the lofty pride.” 

But of what avail is it? she only mocks him, she does not be- 
lieve in his sufferings, she laughs when he groans, she suggests 
that with him sighing is an art, and that tears are but water. 
Then warning her that the cuckoo has come and already sounded 
thrice, and that all must turn to Love ere the cuckoo end, he 
invokes mighty Love to proclaim her rebel if she disobey. The 
fulmination has no apparent effect however, for in sonnet XX. she 
is worse than a lyon or even lyonesse, the latter seeming to 
represent, being feminine, the climax of ferocity. 

But this is all nonsense, and she must have convinced him of it, 
for we find him again subjugated, being now reproved, now en- 
couraged. 

*‘Thus doth she traine,’’ he says, ‘‘and teach me with her 
lookes,’’ 

‘Such art of eyes I never read in bookes.” 

In books, indeed! Now it is Lent, and he builds within his 
mind a temple for his sweet saint, ‘‘in which her glorious image 
placed is,’’ on which his thoughts do night and day attend. Then 
in another mood he falls back upon paganism and likens her 
treatment of his suit to Penelope and her web; and next she is 
even a Pandora. He says that he had better die at once, ‘‘ but,”’ 
—note how much virtue there may be in your ‘ but’—éw¢ if in her 
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hardened breast she hides a close intent at last to show him grace, 
why then in the meanwhile he welcomes the worst. 

Sonnet XXVI. isa pretty posy, showing that though the Rose, 
the Junipeer, the Eglantine, the Firbloome, the Cypresse, the 
Nut, the Broome-flowre and the Moly are all of them sweet, yet 
that each has its drawback, a briar, asharp bough, rough branches, 
an ill root, or what not, so his waiting is the sour without which 
the sweetness of success would be cheap. 

He reminds her, proud as she is, that she is but earthly after 
all, and that the only immortality possible for her here is that 
which he shall give her. 

‘¢ But what this verse that never shall expire,’’ (pride, we see, 
is contagious )— 

‘« Shall to you purchase with her thankles pain.” 
“ Faire be no longer proud of that shall perish” 
« But that which shall you make immortall cherish.” 

Those expert in wooing as a practical science would probably 
find in Sonnet XXVIII. the first really hopeful sign for the poor 
distracted lover: she wears in her hair a laurel-leaf, his badge : 
he with classical aptness bids her beware of Daphne’s fate. Then 
he gives her abay, and having evidently presumed too much on that 
laurel-leaf incident, she turns on him by telling him that the bay is 
given by the vanquished to their conquerors, and by the conquerors 
to the poets that these may sing the glory of the victory: he replies 
that if she will let him he will be her poet and fill the world with 
the praise of her achievement. 

He goes into natural philosophy for arguments and metaphors: 
she is like ice, he fire; only, paradoxically, she never melts and 
his flame is not quenched : she is like iron, and he is like fire, 
only he burns to ashes before she begins to glow. 

He adduces in his favor even the doctrine of final causes, and 
asks why nature, which gives every dangerous beast a dreadful 
countenance to warn mankind, did not in her case hold out some 
such sign, instead of the sweet allurement of her lovely hue. 

How too, racked as he is, can he do his duty ‘To that most 
sacred Empresse his dear dred’’ by finishing her Queen of Faery ; 
and to a friend he seems to appeal to confirm this plea. 


He is again a ship sailing by a species of dead reckoning, but 
not in despair. 
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“Yet hope I well that when this storme is past”’ 
‘¢ My Helice,! the lode-star of my lyfe” 
‘Will shine again and look on me at last’”’ 
“With lovely light to cleare my cloudy griefe.” 
Next comes a wail demanding when all this is to end, 
«Is there no meanes” he cries, “ for me to purchace peace” 
“Or make agreement with her thrilling eyes ?” 
But there is no justification for his accusing her, as he does next, 
of attiring her golden tresses under a net of gold with sly guile 
to catch men’s hearts, or for his saying that for a free man to 
covet such fetters, golden though they be, would be mere fond- 
nesse—that is to say, folly. 

Having compared himself to Narcissus, because his eager eyes 
were doing him to death, not in self-contemplation, but in pining 
after her; and having distinguished himself from Arion, who had, 
when thrown into the sea, won by his lay a dolphin to his service 
while she is careless of Azs plaint, he indites two exquisite sonnets 
to her smile, which made a melting pleasance run through every 
part, and by reason of which he says, with much simplicity, 

“More sweet than nectar or ambrosiall meat”’ 
*¢ Seemed every bit which thenceforth I did eat,” 
and who shall say that his passion and himself were not both the 
better for this improvement in his appetite? He says further of 
her smile: 
“ Lykest it seemeth in my simple wit” 
“ Unto the fayre sunshine in somer’s day” 
‘“‘ That when a dreadful storme away is flit” 
“ Through the broad world doth spred his goodly ray.” 

But the smile fades away, for we have him again bitterly com- 
plaining, not knowing whether to speak or keep silent, and trying 
by a tuneless harp in vain to calm his warring passions. Then 


he turns to her and says, with a natural sentiment that is truest 
poetry, 
“ Leave, lady, in your glass of cristall clene” 
“Your goodly self forevermore to vew” 
*¢ And in myself my inward self I meane” 
‘“‘ Most lively lyke behold your semblant trew.” 





1 Helice (Ainsworth Dict. ad verbum) is from éAew, and signifies Charles’s 
Wain, the constellation of the Great Bear: the one that is nearest the north or 
attracting star. 
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Alack ! there comes a relapse into abuse ; he speaks of her guile. 
ful looks and tells how she delights in the destruction of mascu- 
line peace of mind. But he has clearly gone too far, for the next 
’ thing that we hear of is that she has put his lines into the fire: and 
if these were Sonnets XXXVII. and XLVII., they deserved their 
fate. To openly accuse one’s love of guile and of deliberately 
snaring men for her own glory, brings the guilty party—as all 
jurists agree—within the utmost pains and penalties of Cupid’s 
statute de heretico comburendo in that case made and provided. 

He falls ill, but the leech whom he sends for does him little 
good and he adjures his ‘‘ lyfe’s leach’’ with one salve both heart 
and body to heal. 

Now he goes back to an old source of comfort, and minds him 
that fairest images are of hardest marble made that they may 
long endure, so her heart once made to take a shape will ever 
keep it. 

Though after all in this there is no substantial consolation, and 
he begins calling names for the third time at least. She was, as 
we have seen, a lyon and a lyonesse; now returning to zoology 
she is a panther, and in one sonnet—to think of it, all in only 
fourteen lines—she is a tygre, and the carnivora being exhausted, 
a hurricane and a deadly rock beside. 

Sensible of his folly, he has a fine sonnet (LV.) describing her 
as in a theatre idly sitting, while he goes through all his parts so 
absurdly inconsistent, now acting a comedy, now plunged in 
tragedy. 

In Sonnet LVI. he analyzes her and finds conclusive reasons for 
holding that she is not composed of the four simple elements of 
the happy chemistry of that day, earth, water, air or fire, but of 
a new element, the sky. 

‘« For to the heaven her haughty looks aspire” 
“And eke her love is pure immortall hye.” 

In Sonnet LVII. he acknowledges himself beaten, and throws 
down his arms unconditionally, asking for mercy only. 

He writes of her self-assurance, advising her in one poem not 
to lean too much upon herself: in the next, telling her what a 
glorious quality is this self-assurance—in the modern tongue, 
self-reliance or self-respect. In another sonnet he falls prostrate 
in adoration of her pride, exclaiming that such heavenly forms 
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as she should be worshiped, not dared be loved by men of low 
degree. He tells her too that he is forty years old. At last, 
toward the end of the year, he thinks he sees signs of change, 
and of hope for the new year which is about to come. Then he ‘ 
says that he is in sight of that happy shore toward which his 
sore-tost bark has so long been urging. And then, then—let all 
the little loves clap their hands for joy—she yields indeed, and 
disdain and indifference and long reserve are swept away in the 
rush of happy passion. 

Struggle, fear, doubt and despair melt and are lost in the 
serene air which breathes round the two, the poet and his love: 
he has no reproaches, she no repulses to offer. 

He is not a boaster and gives never a sign of self-satisfied tri- 
umph. ‘* Comming to kisse her lyps’’ he begins, and then adds 
in a parenthesis, (‘‘such grace I found’’). 

She is trembling still, but he bids her not fear to lose her liberty, 
for that they shall be willing captives each to the other, and both 
free though kept within that fair demesne where 


“« Spotless pleasure builds her sacred bowre.” 


The last sonnets were written, it is plain, during the period of 
betrothal ; after marriage he probably found, as one of his own 
friends had said, ‘‘ that silence was the perfectest herald of joy,’’ 
that one being but little happy who could elaborate sonnets to 
say how much, 

During this phase he is, however, very outspoken in a way 
which the manners of to-day quite forbid, and though we are 
probably right, from a practical point of view, in saying fie when 
we do, it is nevertheless really like drawing ina freer air to escape 
to the Tudor age, from a squeamish generation which, divorcing 
the spirit from the body, damns, as did the Manichzan of old, 
half the natural motions of flesh and blood. The poet‘looks forth 
upon the gracious heritage which he is soon to possess, and how 
goodly it all seems to him he never hesitates to tell. Do not mis- 
take, however, it is of her virtuous mind of which he has by far the 
most to say ; and though, as he sings, 

“Faire is my love, when her fayre golden haire”’ 
“* With the loose wynd ye waving chance to marke” 
“‘ Faire when the rose in her red cheekes appeares” 
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“ Or in her eyes the fyre of love does sparke”’ 

** Fayre when her brest lyke a rich laden barke”’ 

*‘ With pretious merchandise she forth doth lay” 
etc., etc. But the fairest of all is she when she opens her lips 

‘* Through which her words so wise do make their way” 

“ To beare the message of her gentle spright”’ 
and whether or not he succeeds in raising himself to her lofty 
measure, he never will her sacred peace molest, Sonnet LX XXIII. 
being not the least tribute which he lays at her feet. 

On Easter Day he hallows his passion by calling down upon it 
the blessing of the risen Lord, and now spring coming he asks 
that herald of Love’s mighty king to go to her winter bower and 
bid her to make herself ready ‘‘to wayt on Love amongst his 
lovely crew.”’ 

How different it is now from what it was before she had told 
him that she loved him. He is sitting by her while she “ bends 
over her embroidery—her ‘‘ drawen worke’’—whose design is a 
bee for whom a spider is lying in ambush among leaves of wood- 
bine and eglantine, which make up the border: She turns to him 
and says, ‘‘ You are the spider and I the simple bee whom you 
have thralled ;’’ and he says, ‘‘ I joy to have you confess that you 
are thralled: and who would not be content to be captive within 
the odorous confines of these sweet plants.’’ 

We next are told by him of his three Elizabeths, his mother, his 
queen, his love. 

Something then parts them, for he is a prisoner to care, but 
sends his heart to fly to her as a bird whom she will lodge in her 
bosom. His place of exile is by the sea, for he writes her name 
on the wet sand, and when thrice the tide washes it away; he then 
resolves to write it only in his verse, that both may endure for aye. 
Next in vain he goes in search of her in field and in bower, but 
looks within himself and finds her there. 

He has finished six books of the Faery Queene, and stops to rest 
from his work, that he may begin with fresh strength. In the 
meanwhile he labors at what is no labor, and sings his love’s sweet 
praise. But though he sings to the whole world, the world ‘ that 
cannot deeme of worthy thing,’’ looks upon all this as poet’s flat- 
tery. He, however, the aristocrat of taste, cares little whether 
the world chooses to envy or to wonder at his Jove’s perfection. 
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Better the latter than the former, but in any case they cannot truly 
appreciate. Did not the crowd, when lovely Florimell stood radi- 
ant before them, give their worthless plaudits to the witch’s simu- 
lacrum, the false Florimell? ‘So feeble skill in perfect things the 
vulgar has.’’ 

Nor is this all: some meddler comes between him and his love 
and stirs up ‘‘coles of yre.’’ A curse upon the evil tongue! 

Again he is banished, and through the tedious days he prays 
for night, and in interminable darkness longs for the sun. He 
goes wrapt in the thought of that image which is the light of his 
life. He is like the culver on the bared bough, pining for its 
mate. 

And then, we may well believe, came his recall, after which there 
was no separation, let us hope, during the four years—those years, 
Postumus, which are ever fleeting, fleeting: only four years, a short 
span, indeed, but long enough toallow the fruition of alove, passion- 
ate and assuredly loyal; to him, though life was dear, love was 
dearer ; though of gold he had sad need, more precious was fame; 
but dearer and more precious than life or love or fame or gold was, 
he has told us, his plighted word; long enough to bring about the 
blessing of a fruitful marriage-bed, for after that lurid catastrophe at 
Kilcolman—a tragedy, supposing the tale of the child left in the 
burning house to be untrue; if true, then a horror—after the few 
weeks or months of prostration that followed ; and after his Hymne 
to Earthly Love having reached a higher strain, he was called upon 
to sing his Hymne to Heavenly Love for the first time in the Courts 
of Paradise :—after all this, I say, when at last what was mortal of 
Edmund Spenser was laid in a grave in Westminster Abbey, his 
friends crowding about to pour upon the coffin their chaplets and 
odes, there were left behind to mourn him, not with odes and with 
chaplets, but as any husband and father among us may be mourned, 
besides his widow, two sons, Silvanus and Peregrine, so called 
probably because born far away from England, in the wilderness 
by the green alders of Irish Mulla. About her thereafter one does 
not speculate: her poet had celebrated her when she was fair, 
and that retrospect always remained to her—could widow claim 
a richer dower?—but those boys with the odd names, what 
became of them? - 
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‘*LET THERE BE LIGHT.” 


HE opinion seems to be increasingly prevalent that the Bible 

contains the highest revelation of moral and religious truths 
which has ever been given to man, but that it was never intended 
as a revelation of scientific truth. Although it has abundant 
allusions to natural phenomena, they are supposed to have been 
introduced either by way of illustration or embellishment, or as 
expressions of the personal views of the writers, without any in- 
tention on their part to claim any supernatural sanction for their 
statements. 

Geology is largely chargeable with the change of sentiment, 
which has sought either to confirm or to discredit Biblical teachings 
by acomparison with the teachings of nature ; and the first chap- 
ter of Genesis furnished one of the earliest points for skeptical 
attack. There are probably few who regret the change, few who 
believe that there can be any real conflict between the logical deduc- 
tions of science and the direct illuminations of supernatural vision, 
few who shrink from any fairly conducted inquiry into the grounds 
of their most cherished opinions. But there are many who be- 
lieve that there always have been, and still are, other avenues to 
truth than the evidence of the senses or the deductions of the rea- 
soning faculties; that there have often been gifts of unclouded 
vision or of prophetic anticipation, which defy all ordinary 
methods of explanation ; that there are more things in heaven 
and earth than are dreamt of in our philosophy. Those whose 
sentiments are most catholic, and who are, therefore, ready to ac- 
cept enlarged views, come from whatever quarter they may, see 
that subjective intuitions are often asserted with as perfect hon- 
esty, as undoubting certainty, and as legitimate claims upon 
our belief, as objective perceptions; and that any investigator 
must, almost of necessity, become narrow and one-sided, who con- 
fines himself exclusively either to the ‘‘ positive,’’ the metaphysi- 
cal, or the theological aspects of truth. 

The grandeur of the theme, as well as the sublimity of the lan- 
guage in which the Scriptural account of creation is couched, has 
led many to admire the “‘ poem’’ of Genesis, even though they 
were convinced that it had no higher sanction than poetical imagi- 
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nation. They are, however, often disposed to ridicule the attempts 
of devout men, like Chalmers and Hugh Miller, to reconcile the 
account with scientific facts, by changing interpretations suggested 
by the progress of scientific discovery. Is not such ridicule quite 
as unfair on the positivist side, as the odium th eologicum, against 
which so much complaint has been justly made, on the religious 
side? Is it not a virtual begging of the question? No genuine 
revelation can be grasped in its full extent by any one whose fac- 
ulties are either insufficient, or are not properly educated, or are 
too much biased by prejudice, to allow a complete understanding. 
But if we believe that our race is making continual progress, we 
must also believe that it is acquiring capacities for broader views 
of truth. It would then seem that the best possible evidence of 
supernatural illumination or guidance, would be such perfection 
of teaching as would always leave room for new interpretations, 
always offering something in advance of all possible enlightenment, 
something adaptable to the wants of every condition,—something 
still to be attained, let attainment go as far as it may. 

There is a poem written, in everlasting runes, upon the heavens, 
so plainly ‘‘ that he may run that readeth it,’’ and yet so like that 
other poem which we were taught at our mother’s knees, that it 
may be worth while to glance at it, even if from no higher motive 
than the gratification of an idle curiosity. The language in which 
it is phrased is the language of angels ; the music of its accompani- 
ment is the music of the spheres; the task of him who would 
translate it, is to change the story of eternity and immensity from 
immortal into mortal speech. When such a work has already 
been done as well as the imperfections of language will allow, one 
may be well excused from trying to repeat it, and for choosing the 
more modest role of a commentator or an expositor. 

‘*Let there be light, and there was light.’’ How small seems 
the cavil, made so long ago and so oft repeated, that no genuine 
revelation would have assigned to the creation of light a prece- 
dence over the creation of the sun, moon, and stars. No one, 
who reads the narrative candidly, will believe that the writer was 
entrapped by a palpable absurdity ; he must, therefore, have had 
some meaning not easily refuted, and it is more than likely that, 
if we were able fully to grasp his meaning, it would command our 
profound admiration. The questions, how and why, are always 
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getting themselves asked, and theologians and philosophers, in 
early as well as in latter days, have ever speculated upon ultimate 
physical agencies, looking sometimes to the gross, sometimes to 
the impalpable,—now to Earth, anon to Fire, Air or Water,—as 
either the mediate or the immediate origin of all things; the sanc- 
tion of a great name always giving temporary currency to views 
which the admiring multitude received with unquestioning faith. 
Through nearly all the shifting phases of doctrine, the belief in 
the supremacy of intelligence appears to have exerted a modifying 
influence ; and there has been a consequent general disposition to 
look to the seemingly least material of material agencies, to fire or 
ether, as the nearest in kinship to spirit. Few seem to have re- 
garded simple light as the organizing or developing force, and, even 
at the present day, most men would probably be more ready to be- 
lieve that heat or electricity was the primal ‘‘ mode of motion,’’ 
than to assign that dignity to light. But both heat and electricity 
are apparently local phenomena, existing or manifested, so far as 
we know, only in consequence of special disturbances or transfor- 
mations. The most profound students of thermodynamics, almost 
without exception, have accepted the conclusion that heat-radia- 
tion tends towards ultimate stagnation and ultimate death, while 
the researches of Lloyd, and Stoney, and Chambers, show that the 
only intercosmical manifestations of electric force, the solar and 
lunar influences upon terrestial magnetism, are not due to any di- 
rect magnetic action. More recent investigations have shown 
such accordances in these manifestations, both in form and mag- 
, hitude, with disturbances of gravitation, as to leave little room for 
doubting that they are due to thermal and tidal changes, upon 
and within the earth itself. 

Weber and Kohlrausch, Thomson and Clerk Maxwell, have found 
that ‘if the units of length, mass and time are the same in the 
two systems, the number of electrostatic units of electricity con 
tained in an electromagnetic unit is numerically equal to a certain 
velocity.’’? By means of the laws of variability in central forces 
it was found “that the velocity of light and the ratio of the units 
are quantities of the same order of magnitude,’’ and it has been 
inferred ‘‘ that light is an electromagnetic disturbance, propagated 





1Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, ii., 243. 
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in the same medium through which the electromagnetic actions 
are transmitted.’’? It would seem more reasonable, in view of 
what has just been said about the disturbances of terrestrial mag- 
netism and the universal diffusion of light, to say that ‘ electro- 
magnetism is a luminous disturbance,’’ or, in the cautious spirit 
of Faraday, to view both light and electromagnetism as motions 
in the same all-pervading zether ; but, however we may choose to 
express it, the interesting fact is the identification of velocity in 
light and electricity, which, in connection with the modern ther- 
mal and chemical investigations, bring light, heat, electricity and 
chemical affinity, with all their varied phenomenal manifestations, 
into evident and intimate correlations. 

Edlund, by a series of investigations which are not yet con- 
cluded, starting from a modification of Mossotti’s theory, shows 
that all electrical and many chemical phenomena can be satisfac- 
torily explained by assuming that a certain portion of ether is 
attached to particles of matter, while another portion is free, and 
that electricity consists in a transfer of free ether. The difficult 
ties involved in such an assumption were well stated by President 
Lovering, in the following paragraph from his Hartford address 
before the American Association : 

‘‘ After Fresnel and Young had secured a firm foothold for 
Huyghens’ theory of light in mechanics and experiment, ques- 
tions arose which have perplexed, if not baffled, the best mathe- 
matical skill. How is the ether affected by the gross matter 
which it invests and permeates? Does it move when they move ? 
If not, does the relative motion between the ether and other mat- , 
ter change the length of the undulation or the time of oscillation ? 
These queries cannot be satisfactorily answered by analogy, for 
analogy is in some respects wanting between the ether and any 
other substance. Astronomy says that aberration cannot be 
explained unless the ether is at rest. Optics replies that refraction 
cannot be explained unless the ether moves. Fresnel produced a 
reconciliation by a compromise. The ether moves with a /frac- 
tional velocity large enough to satisfy refraction, but too small to 
disturb sensibly the astronomer’s aberration.”’ 

Inasmuch as the repeated communication of a pregressive mo- 
tion equivalent to one five hundredth, of one millionth, of one 





2 Maxwell, Electricity and Magnetism, ii., 387. 
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millionth, of one millionth, of the length of each light wave, 
would be sufficient to account for the greatest possible manifesta- 
tion of gravitating force in the solar system, there need be no 
difficulty in granting all the zthereal mobility that Edlund would 
probably ask, and in according him a distinguished position in 
the ranks of Scandinavian science. 

In 1852 M. Lamé, in a work quoted by Edlund, wrote: ‘It 
is impossible to arrive at a rational and complete explanation of 
the phenomena of physical nature, without interposing the agent 
[the universal zether] whose presence is inevitable. It cannot be 
doubted that that interposition, wisely guided, will discover the 
secret, or the true cause, of the effects which are attributed to 
caloric, to electricity, to magnetism, to universal attraction, to 
cohesion, to chemical attractions; for all these mysterious and 
incomprehensible beings are, in the main, merely hypotheses of 
codrdination, doubtless useful in our present ignorance, but 
eventually to be dethroned by the progress of true science.’’ 

This faith in a unity of force, in harmony with the Supreme 
Unity of intelligent supervision, has long been the guiding prin- 
ciple of the most successful physical investigators. Some of its 
fruits we have already seen ; in the search for others we may be 
aided by the following considerations : 

1. All the mathematical and other @ prior? reasonings, which 
depend upon a reference to given centres, lines, surfaces, or volumes, 
have regard to force in general, being entirely independent of the 
name or nature of the forces or phenomena which are subjected 
to special study. We should, therefore, be always on our guard 
against looking upon the results of any such reasonings as indica- 
tive of precedence in any special form of force. 

2. Action and reaction being always equal and in opposite 
directions, the magnitudes of force may often be determined by 
inquiring into the aggregate results of impulses or resistances, 
without trying to penetrate into their details. 

3. The rigidity of force-lines as exemplified in the gyroscope, 
and the conservation of areas as exhibited on the most stupend- 
ous scale in cosmical orbits, often furnish satisfactory clews to 
the relative values of codrdinate forces. 

4. All vibrations, whether of pendulums, waves, planetary rota- 
tion, orbital revolution, or other cyclical recurrent motion, when 
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once established tend to perpetuity, unless modified or counter- 
acted by favoring accelerations or opposing resistances. 

5. In the comparison of forces exerted upon different masses, 
regard should be paid both to mass and velocity. Butin discuss- 
ing different operations upon the same mass, the respective velo- 
cities may be taken as adequate exponents of those operations, and 
as trustworthy guides to the value of the primitive force or forces. 

The mathematical laws of gravitation, in all its various mani- 
festations, including the reference of Kepler’s wonderful har- 
monies to simple sections, of cones of force referable to definite 
centres or axes, well illustrate the first of these postulates; and 
Newton’s caution in advancing his ideas as merely ‘‘ hypotheses 
of coérdination,’’ leaving the cause of the activity which they 
represented entirely out of question, is an enduring example of 
philosophic prudence. A large portion of the Principia is quite 
as applicable to light, heat, and electricity, as to gravitation; and 
many of the most newly discovered thermo- and electro-dynamic 
laws are general laws of simple centripetal or centrifugal force, 
which may be as well illustrated by stellar, planetary, cometary, 
or meteoric phenomena, as by the special occurrences which led 
to their discovery. Another illustration of the postulate may be 
found in an analogy between barometric pressure and nebular 
structure. A fundamental principle for the use of the barometer 
in hypsometric engineering, is given in the following proposition 
from Frazer’s Mechanics: ‘‘ Gravity being assumed uniform, as 
the height above the surface of the earth increases in arithmetical 
progression, the densities of the air decrease in geometrical pro- 
gression.’’ ‘This is a simple consequence of elasticity ; therefore, 
if the hypothesis of a uniform and uniformly active, universally 
diffused, undulating, elastic ether is true, we may reasonably 
look for some evidence of its truth in cosmical arrangements. 
Such evidence is found in a parabolic spiral, extending from one 
of the nearest fixed stars (a Centaur?) to the sun, and fixing the 
several planetary positions. This spiral is doubly interesting, both 
from manifesting the universal diffusion of an elastic medium, and 
from embracing the solar modulus* of light asa determining ordinate. 





8 The modulus of an elastic medium, is “the height of a homogeneous atmo- 
sphere,” or twice the virtual fall which would yield a velocity equivalent to that 
of undulation in the medium. The modulus of light, at Sun’s surface, is about 
seventy-three times Neptune’s mean radius vector. 
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The second postulate introduces us to all the phenomena of in- 
ertia, with their practical application to the accumulation, gradu- 
ation and regulation of force, and with scientific consequences 
which are at present only faintly shadowed forth. It is not yet a 
quarter of a century since Foucault first exhibited his pendulum 
in the Paris Pantheon, ingeniously drawing, from its tendency to 
maintain constancy or parallelism of motion, an optical demon- 
stration of the earth’s daily rotation. Like tendencies have 
already been traced in the daily atmospheric tides which are re- 
corded by the barometer, in magnetic variations, in chemical 
combinations, in the average temperatures of different latitudes, 
and in many other physical phenomena; so that the Torricellian 
column, the compass needle, the explosion of gases, and the ther- 
mometric scale, all furnish delicate and mutually corroborative 
tests of solar mass and distance. Every wave of ocean, every 
breath of air, every quiver of the flashing aurora, is a tremulous 
balance, swayed by the Earth on one beam and the Sun on the 
other, and there is only need of eyes sufficiently trained to read 
the scale aright, in order to weigh, in our own laboratories and at 
our own firesides, our central star and each member of its train. 
The first attempt at such household estimates was made in 1849, 
by Fizeau, who measured the velocity of light by means of the 
alternately eclipsing and revealing teeth of a swiftly rotating 
wheel. Foucault, in 1862, measured the same velocity by a re- 
volving mirror, obtaining a result about six per cent. less than 
Fizeau’s. Cornu, who has been for some time engaged in repeti- 
tions of Fizeau’s experiment, lately published his final estimate 
before any calculations Could be made from the observations of 
the recent transit of Venus, in order that the accuracy of his 
method might be fully and fairly tested. His conclusions are re- 
markably accordant with those at which Newcomb arrived after a 
re-discussion of the most trustworthy astronomical observations ; 
so that the accuracy and judgment of a distinguished American 
astronomer have been strikingly affirmed by the careful manipu- 
lation of a distinguished French physicist. During the past seven 
years various inertia estimates have been published, which are 
likewise awaiting the test of the Venus transit, and which differ 
from Cornu’s final result only in amounts varying between one- 
thirteenth of one per cent., and seven-tenths of one per cent. 
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The third postulate may be regarded as, in some sense, a conse- 
quence of inertia, and therefore as a corollary of the second, 
rather than as an independent proposition. There are, however, 
some important matters still under debate, toward the satisfactory 
solution of which it may, perhaps, be serviceable asa guide. Two 
of special moment are the velocity of gravitating action, which, 
according to the calculations of Laplace, cannot be less than eight 
million times the velocity of light, and the rigidity of the earth, 
which Hopkins and Thomson, reasoning from the phenomena of 
nutation and precession, estimate to be greater than that of steel. 
Lovering very properly remarks that Laplace’s data ‘‘ would now, 
probably, require a numerical correction,’ and Thomson’s specu- 
lations upon molecular force and atomic constitution, open a wide 
and wholly unexplored field for the possible display of elastic en- 
ergies, which may, possibly, transfer the requisite rigidity from 
the passive recipient, either to the active force or to the medium 
through which the force is manifested. Indeed, according to the 
commonly accepted hypotheses, all rigidity must reside in force- 
lines ; for, if there are any such things as material atoms, they must 
be inconceivably minute, and their respective zthereal atmos- 
pheres are supposed to be vastly more voluminous than the atonis 
themselves, so as to render contact impossible. In a substance 
either of infinite elasticity or of no density (and therefore spirit- 
ual ?) undulations would be propagated with infinite velocity. It 
is easily conceivable that the transverse vibrations of luminous 
waves, which have been studied, are accompanied by co-ordinate 
longitudinal undulations of much greater speed, which have hith- 
erto escaped notice, or that there is some other kind of velocity 
to be considered than that of simple undulation. The ethereal 
packing occasioned by the millions of millions of millions of 
waves, which, as has been stated, contribute to each gravitating 
movement, may also accompany chemical and cohesive attrac- 
tions, producing either an enormous rigidity, or an enormous 
elasticity, in the direction of the movement, which would be more 
than sufficient to account for every possible material manifesta- 
tion. 

Since the earliest days of that remote beginning ‘‘ when the 
morning stars sang together,’ the ever-recurring cyclical and 
rhythmical movements of orbs, ‘still quiring to the young-eyed 
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cherubim,’’have been ceaselessly proclaiming the truth of the fourth 
postulate. ‘‘ Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
sheweth knowledge.’’ The changing seasons, the ‘‘ stars in their 
courses,’’ the waxing and waning moon, the ebb and flow of tides, 
the alternations of cloud and sunshine, storm and calm, have ap- 
pealed to the curiosity of man, stimulating his intellectual activity 
and arousing the religious sentiment which brings him into a more 
intimate communion with his Maker. There is “no speech nor 
language, where their voice is not heard,’’ and the harmonies of 
which they are the unfailing tokens, are not only the source of a 
pure and ennobling esthetic zest, but they are also the storehouses 
of guiding analogies which furnish the most suggestive hints for 
scientific discovery. 

One reason for this fruitfulness of suggestion may be found in 
the seeming self-evidence of a necesssary bond between likeness 
and sameness, which gives the hints an intuitive, rather than a de- 
ductive character ; another, in the fact that nearly all activity 
involves tendencies to equilibrium between antagonistic forces, 
which may be expressed by mathematical formulas, under the first 
category. The relations between central energy, distance and 
velocity, have no dependence upon the nature of the energy; 
therefore, if all forces have a common origin, central pointings 
should exist in every pulse-throb of life or motion. One striking 
instance of such joint pointings may be found in the following 
comparison between visible and audible waves. 

The lowest do of the musical scale, (C _ ,), represents sixteen at- 
mospheric vibrations persecond,the corresponding mean equatorial 
wave-length being 860.5 inches. The number of vibrations in a 
given time being doubled for each ascending octave, the twenty- 
sixth do(C,,), would have 536,870,912 vibrations per second, each 
wave-length being.o0002564 of an inch, agreeing very closely with 
that of the Fraunhofer C-line (.00002586), and thus making the 
corresponding octave directly comparable with the prismatic spec- 
trum. The following table gives a comparative exhibit of the 
wave-lengths, in hundred-millionths of an inch, of the twenty-sixth 
musical octave, with those of the Fraunhofer lines according to 
Angstrém’s measurements : 
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Fr. Lines. Length. Musical Notes. Length. Deviation. 
2997 3077 +.0267 
2707 2735 +.0103 
2586 2564 —.0085 
2322 2279 —.0185 
2076 2051 —.0124 
1915 1923 +.0042 
1697 1709 +.0071 
1550 1538 —.0077 

Mean Arith. 2231 Mean Arith, 2234 +.0013 

Mean Geom. 2180 Mean Geom. 2180 -0000 

The singular coincidence by which the same names have been 
given to the principal nodes in the luminous octave and to the 
corresponding notes of the diatonic scale, would be commonly re- 
garded as accidental. There is, however, an obvious reason for 
the similitude, in the convenient use of alphabetical letters to 
designate orderly sequences. Accidental resemblances are often 
spoken of, but they are much rarer than is generally believed ; and 
in every supposed instance, the mathematical improbability of any 
symmetry arising by chance, increasing, as it does, in geometrical 
ratio with each additional coincidence, should encourage us to 
seek for some underlying cause, whenever our attention is drawn 
to any new harmony. 

All musical scales being more or less artificial, one might be 
constructed which would agree more closely with the luminous 
gamut than any hitherto proposed. But the laws of Nature are 
always flexible, allowing such variety in unity as precludes the 
necessity for perfect homogeneity, compensating perturbations of 
one kind by those of another, and thus contributing to the general 
stability. The greatest deviation from exact accordance in the 
present case is two and two-thirds per cent., and there can be no 
hesitation, in any single instance, as to the lines and notes which 
are mutually comparable. The tendency to minor intervalsin the 
spectrum, the closeness of the agreement at F, which has been 
called ‘‘the key note of nature,’’ the exact equality of the geo- 
metrical means, and the kind of harmony which is thus indicated 
between sight and hearing, our two principal avenues of knowl- 
edge, have something more than a merely curious significance. 

All vibrations in elastic media tend to excite harmonic vibra- 
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tions, with wave-lengths which may be expressed by simple 
fractions, either multiple or sub-multiple, of the primitive wave- 
length: In the harmonic, as well as in the fundamental waves, 
there are nodes of comparative rest, at which any loose particles 
of matter tend to congregate, and vibrating segments of great 
relative motion, from which such particles are driven. These 
tendencies are beautifully illustrated in the Chladni plates, which 
are covered with fine sand and then set in musical vibration, 
when the sand collects in nodal lines, possessing great symmetry 
of form, the same forms being always produced on the same 
plate under the same conditions. Numerous harmonies of this 
character have been pointed out in the solar system, the 
one which has acquired the greatest reputation being known as 
the Law of Titius, or Bode’s Law. The phyllotactic analogy ot 
Peirce and Hill, is of more peculiar interest, since it is not em- 
pirical, but its discovery resulted from an @ priori suggestion, and 
showed that a similar law holds good both in plants and in plan- 
ets; distributing the leaves most evenly around the stem, so that 
they may all share in the sunlight, air and moisture, and the 
planets most evenly around the sun, so that their equilibrium 
need not be destroyed by any uncompensated accumulation of 
perturbations, 

If the ratios of distance from the sun are compared with those 
of a harmonic series, we find that the musical intervals are 
generally such as to produce chords between any two adjacent 
planetary positions. But where quarter-tones occur, the dis- 
cordant vibrations appear to have broken up or disturbed the 
tendencies to planetary aggregation, aiding in producing the 
asteroidal belt, giving Mars and Mercury their great eccentricity, 
and obliterating a planetary nucleus which seems once to have ex- 
isted between Mercury and Venus. So numerous are these indi- 
cations of harmonic influence, and consequently of an elastic zther 
to which the influence is attributable, that a communication was 
presented to the American Philosophical Society on May 2, 
1873,‘ giving five terms of a harmonic series, of which the fourth, 
(seven twenty-sixths of earth’s mean distance from sun,) was 
stated to represent ‘‘a possible unknown planet, planetoid group, 
or other seat of solar and planetary perturbation, with a period of 





4See also New York 7Zyridune, of same date. 
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53-54 days; the fifth, a planet with a period of 34.25 days ; Kirk- 
wood’s estimated period being 34.92 days.’’ About seven weeks 
after this publication, on June tg, a communication was made to 
the Royal Society by Messrs. De La Rue, Stewart and Loewy, 
adducing evidences of a tendency in sun-spots, ‘‘to change alter- 
nately from the north or positive to the south or negative hemi- 
sphere, and vice versd,’’ and attaching special significance to the 
fact ‘‘ that the two outbreaks are at opposite ends of the same solar 
diameter.’’ Their conclusions were based on three sets of obser- 
vations, taken in three different years, and extending over periods, 
respectively, of 145, 123, and 139 days. Their lowest approxi- 
mate estimate of the interval between two maxima of the same 
sign, and originating at the same axial extremity, was 44.5 days; 
the highest, 56 days; ‘‘ the most probable mean value’’ 50 4 days. 

Such prompt verification of astronomical prediction is remark- 
able. There is still a considerable margin of uncertainty between 
the lowest and highest estimates, but the evidence appears to be 
conclusive, of some harmonic disturbing force, revolving around 
the sun in a period approximately equivalent to two solar rota- 
tions. There are other indications, perhaps even more cogent, 
of an asteroidal belt at twice Neptune’s distance. The existence 
of cosmical bodies, within Mercury’s orbit and beyond Nepiune’s, 
has long been suspected, and Leverrier’s recent investigations 
have confirmed the suspicion ; but no attempt seems to have been 
made to indicate their position, except the one to which refer- 
ence has just been given. 

All of these harmonies are directly referable to central forces, 
and most of them to that form of central force which seems to 
know no bounds to its far-reaching sway, the force of universal 
gravitation. The common codrdination, which links all as parts 
of a concordant whole, pointing to a uniform energy as the me- 
diate source of all material phenomena, may be sought by means 
of the fifth postulate. 

In cosmical movements there are three prominent velocities, 
which may vary so as either to approach towards, or to recede 
from equality, the laws of variability being the same as in all 
other central forces: 

The velocity due to revolution in a circular orbit at a given 
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distance from the centre, varying inversely as the square root of 
that distance ; 

The velocity of rotation, for a central mass expanded or con- 
tracted to a given radius, varying inversely as the radius, rotation 
being simply revolution retarded by internal work or resistance ; 

The velocity of gravitating fall at a given point, which is 
equivalent to the square of the velocity of circular revolution di- 
vided by the distance from the centre, and varies inversely as the 
square of that distance. 

By finding the three velocities at any point in space, since they 
all vary at different rates, we may readily ascertain the common 
velocity towards which they all tend, or, in other words, the ori- 
ginating velocity to which they are all due. The second postu- 
late makes us entirely independent of any considerations as to the 
nature of matter or force. We may accept the theory of Bos- 
covich, who regarded atoms as mere mathematical points which 
served as centres of force; or we may believe in the infinite divi- 
sibility of matter; or we may simply admit that there are various 
internal resistances of unknown character; in either case, the 
amounts of resistance and the point at which they would all dis- 
appear, are the only things that need claim our attention. 

The limits of equality towards which the prominent velocities 
tend, may be sought either in the direction of the tangential force, 
(the force of inertia,) or in the directions of the radial forces (the 
centrifugal and centripetal forces). 

When the tangential velocities of rotation and of revolution be- 
come equal, we reach the limit between possible total aggregation 
and commencing dissociation. If still further shrinkage of volume 
were to take place, the rotating and revolving particles would gradu- 
ally assume orbits of increasing eccentricity. All cosmical rotations 
of which we have any knowledge, even that of the sun itself, par- 
take of the character of eddies, the rotary motion being accom- 
panied by a motion of translation, or of orbital revolution. The 
motion of each particle is therefore the resultant of radial oscilla- 
tions and orbital progression. 

The radial velocity acquired by fall from an infinite distance 
to a given point, is the square root of two times as great as the 
velocity of circular revolution at that point, and is the same as 
the wave velocity which would be communicated by virtual fall 
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from the same point to the attracting centre. When this velo- 
city becomes equal to the mean velocity of the radial oscillation 
which is due to rotation, the centrifugal and centripetal velocities 
are equal, and we reach the limit between total dissociation and 
commencing aggregation. 

The eight primary planets of the solar system are grouped in 
two belts, which are separated by the cluster of asteroids. The 
principal orbs of the respective belts, Earth and Jupiter, exert a 
controlling influence over the subordinate planets, which stand to 
them somewhat in the relation of satellites. This subordination 
is shown, not only in differences of volume and of inertia, but also 
in the amounts of aggregating force. 

Our entire system is supposed to be slowly cooling. The radi- 
ation of internal heat involves a gradual shrinkage of volume, and 
a consequent increase in the velocity, both of rotation and of pos- 
sible free revolution. If the shrinkage were to continue indefin- 
itely, the rotating would gain upon the revolving velocity, until, 
by successive steps, the limiting velocities were attained. 

The spectroscope reveals a material structure, in other globes, 
like that of the Earth. It is, therefore, reasonable to suppose that 
similar laws of chemical and cohesive attraction prevail through- 
out the universe. Tyndall thus expresses one of the most import- 
ant of those laws: “It is a noteworthy fact, that as the specific 
heat increases, the afomic weight diminishes, and vice versa ; so 
that the product of the atomic weight and specific heat is, in al- 
most all cases, a sensibly constant quantity. This illustrates a 
remark already made, that the lighter atoms make good by velo- 
city what they want in mass.’’"> By means of the ‘‘ internal work”’ 
accomplished by the specific heat, all the chemical elements may 
be readily compared with hydrogen, which is the lightest known 
element. The most abundant compound into which hydrogen 
enters is water, which consists of two atoms of hydrogen in chem- 
ical combination with one atom of oxygen. At the moment of 
combination, or at the limit between association and dissociation, 
there is an explosive oscillation, disturbing the inertia-movements 
of the particles, with reference both to the Earth and to the Sun. 
The amount of internal force, or the ‘‘ kinetic energy,’’ involved 
in the combination, has been carefully estimated by several emi- 

5« Heat a mode of Motion,” Amer. Edit., 1873, p. 130. 
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nent experimenters, their independent results exhibiting a very 
close agreement. A careful examination of those results, with 
reference to the comparative reaction of Sun and Earth upon the 
disturbed inertia, shows that the kinetic energy of dissociated 
water bears the same ratio to the kinetic energy of terrestrial re- 
volution, as the mass of the Earth bears to the mass of the Sun, 
and all chemical attractions are thus brought into simple correlation 
with gravitating attraction. ; 

If the possible gravitating force, as exhibited in equatorial orb- 
ital revolution, were to increase at uniform rates, throughout the 
system, in consequence of the hypothetical shrinkage, a calcula- 
tion of the tangential and radial limiting velocities would show 
the four following successive degrees of subordination : 

1. The limit of dissociation would be reached in all of the sub- 
ordinate planets, before they had attained the limiting velocity 
of aggregation in the principal planets of their respective belts, 
Earth and Jupiter.® 

2. The limit of dissociation would be reached by Earth and 
Jupiter, when they had attained the present limiting velocity of 
circular revolution at the mean centre of gravity of the three con- 
trolling bodies, Sun, Jupiter, and Earth. 

3. The limiting velocity of solar aggregation bears the same 
ratio to the velocity of light, as the diameter of a circle bears to 
its circumference. The formation of cosmical masses seems, there- 
fore, to be owing to a kind of circular polarization of zxthereal 
waves, originating in resistances of inertia. 

4. The limiting velocity of solar dissociation, and the conse- 
quent boundary between the formative and the disruptive forces- 
of the entire system, is she velocity of light." 





6The times of rotation are not known with much precision, for any of the 
planets except Earth and Mars. There is a slight uncertainty in Jupiter, Ve- 
nus and Mercury, and a still greater one in Saturn and Uranus. But all the 
observations that have been made agree in indicating this dependent relation 
of the subordinate planets to their principals. 

"Our readers may determine the limiting velocities for themselves, by the fol- 
lowing method : 


Let v = the limiting velocity; 7 = velocity of rotation of- a constrained 
ne particle; vg = velocity of revolution of a free equatorial particle, 

en 

For the tangential limit : vp = v,? + ve 

For the radial limit: 7 = 7 v,? + v 
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What is light? Ganot defines it as ‘‘the agent which, by its 
action on the retina, excites in us the sensation of vision.’’ That 
agent is now generally believed to be an undulating ethereal me- 
dium, the undulations being propagated with a velocity equivalent 
to .0020087 of the sun’s mean distance from the earth, per second. 
The waves of such a universally undulating sea, encountering cen- 
tres of inertia, would originate simultaneous centripetal actions 
and centrifugal reactions, which by their joint tendencies towards 
equilibrium, would give rise to material phenomena of various 
kinds. A communication by Professor Lovering to the Dubuque 
meeting of the American Association, gives some interesting illus. 
trations of the cumulative effects resulting from small vibrations 
regularly repeated, and the simplest theorems of central force 
show that movements of the greatest magnitude may be produced 
by a sufficient number of slight successive impulses. Cosmical 
revolutions are the most stupendous that we know, and yet they 
are made up of the aggregate motions of inconceivably minute 
particles, each of which is supposed to be surrounded by a volu- 
minous zthereal atmosphere, and subjected to the continuous im- 
pact of waves recurring with a frequency of hundreds of millions 
of millions per second. 

There is then nothing incredible in the hypothesis that light, 
as defined by Ganot, is the physical originator of all forms of mo- 
tion, and consequently of all material forces. Therefore when we 
find a common pointing in all physical investigations, whether 
they are pushed towards the electrical, chemical, thermal, or 
structural phenomena which fall under the immediate cognizance 
of our senses, or to the ultramundane revelations of practical and 
mathematical astronomy which compass the whole visible universe, 
we need not hesitate to accept their sure indications of an omni- 
present primordial energy. With such acceptance, scientific can- 
dor seems to compel the admission that the Seer was right, when 
he proclaimed that the first step towards the organic development 
which should bring order out of chaos, was the fiat of the Divine 
Word: ‘‘LEtT THERE BE Licur.’’ ‘‘ For He spake, and it was 
done,—He commanded, and it stood fast.’’ 

Purny EarLe CHASE. 
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THE EARLY LITERATURE OF TOBACCO.' 


N 1577 there appeared in London probably the earliest detailed 
I account in the English language of the herb Tobacco, 
entitled ‘‘ Joyfull news oute of the newe founde worlde,’’ Englished 
by John Frampton, Marchant. It was a translation of a work 
by Nicholas Monardes, published at Seville in 1571. 

‘‘This Hearbe,’’ says Monardes, as translated by Frampton, 
“which commonly is called Zadaco, is an Herbe of much anti- 
quitie, and knowen amongst the Indians, and in especially among 
them of the new Spayne, and after that those countries were 
gotten by our Spainardes, beyng taught of the Indians, they did 
profite themselues with those things, in the wounds which they 
receiued in their warres, healing themselues therewith to the 
great benefite. 

‘Within these few yeeres there hath beene brought into Spayne 
of it, more to adornate gardens with the fairnesse thereof, and to 
giue a pleasant sight, than that it was thought to have the mar- 
uellous medicinable virtues, which it hath, but nowe wee doe vse 
it more for his vertues, than for his fairenesse. For surely they 
are such which doe bring admiration. 

“The proper name of it amongest the Indians is Picielt, for the 
name of Tabaco is geuen to it by our Spainardes, by reason of 
an Islande th at is named Tabaco. 

“One of the mervelles of this Hearbe, and that which bringeth 
most admiration, is, the maner howe the Priestes of the Indias 
did vse it, which was in this manner: When there was emongest 
the Indians any manner of businesse of greate importance, in the 
which the chiefe gentlemen called Casigues, or any of the princi- 
pall people of the countrie, had necessitie to consult with their 
-Priestes, in any businesse of importance, they went and pro- 
pounded their matter to their Chiefe Priest: forthwith in their 
presence, he tooke certaine leaues of the Zadaco, and cast them 
into the fire, and did receiue the smoke of them at his mouth, 
and at his nose with a cane, and in taking of it, hee fell downe 





1See the notes by Edward Arber, to “ A Counterblaste to Tobacco.” Eng- 
lish Reprints. London: 5 Queen Square, Bloomsbury, W. C. 
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vppon the ground, as a dead man, and remayning so, according 
to the quantitie of the smoke that he had taken, and when the 
hearbe had done his worke, he did reuiue and awake, and gaue 
them their answeres, according to the visions and illusions which 
hee sawe, whiles he was rapte in the same manner, and he did 
interprete to them, as to him seemed best, or as the Deuill had 
counselled him, geuing them continually doubtfull answeares, in 
such sorte, that howsoeuer it fell out, they might say that it was 
the saine which was declared, and the answeare that he made, 
_ In like sort the rest of the Indians for their pastime, doe take the 
smoke of the Zodaco, too make themselues drunke withall. 

John Liebaut? says (1570) ‘* Micotaine, although it bee not long 
since it hath beene knowne in France, notwithstanding deserueth 
palme and price, and among al other medicinable hearbs, it de- 
serueth to stand in the first rank, by reason of his singular vertues, 
and as it were almost to bee had in admiration. * * This Hearbe 
is called Nicotaine, of the name of him that gave the firste intelli- 
gence thereof vnto this Realme, as many other plantes have taken 
their names of certayne Greekes and Romaynes, who hauing 
beene in straunge countries, for seruice of their common Weales, 
haue brought into their countries many plants, which were before 
vnknowne. Some haue called this Hearbe the Queenes Hearbe, be- 
cause it was firste sent vnto her, as heereafter shalbe declared by 
the Gentleman, that was the first inventer of it, and since was by 
her giuen to diuers to sowe, whereby it might bee planted in this 
lande. Others haue named it the great Priors hearbe, for that he 
caused it to multiply in Fraunce, more than any other, for the 
greate reuerence that he bare to this hearbe, for the Diuine effects 
therein contayned. Many haue giuen it the name Petwm, which 
is indeede the proper name of the Hearbe, as they which have 
trauelled that countrie can tell. Notwithstanding, it is better to 
name it Vicotiane, by the name of him that sent it into Fraunce 
first, to the ende that hee may haue the honour thereof, accord-* 
ing to his desert, for that hee hath enriched our countrie (i. e. 





2Liebaut, a French doctor, edited several editions of Charles Estienne’s 
L’ Agriculture, et Maison Rustique, in 1564, 1565, 1570, etc. The above is 
taken from the edition of 1570, p. 79, b. ii., c. 76, as translated by Frampton, 
who attributes it to another author. 
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France) with so singular an Hearbe. Thus much for the name, 
and nowe harken further for the whole Historie.’’ 

Then follows Nicot’s own account of the introduction of To- 
bacco into France, within the decade preceding his relation: 

“ Maister lohn Vicot, Counseller to the King, being Embassadour 
for his Maiestie in Portugall, in the yeare of our Lorde, 1559. 60. 
61. went one day to see the Prysons of the King of Portugall: 
and a Gentleman beeyng the keeper of the sade prisons presented 
him with this hearb, as a strange Plant brought from /Yorida. 
The same Maister JVico¢, hauing caused the said hearb to be set in 
his Garden, where it grewe and multiplied maruellously, was 
vppon a time aduertised, by one of his Pages, that a young man, 
of kinne to that Page, made asaye of that hearbe brused both the 
hearbe and the Iuise together vppon an vicer, which he had vpon 
his cheeke neere vnto his nose, comming of a Voli me tangere, 
which began to take roote already at the gristles of the Nose, 
wherewith hee founde himselfe maruellously eased. Therefore the 
sayde Maister JVicof caused the sicke young man to be brought 
before him, and causing the said hearbe to be continued to the sore 
eight or ten daies, this said Volz me tangere was vtterly extin- 
guished and healed. * * Within a while after, one of the Cookes 
of the sayde Embassadour hauing almost cutte off his thombe, 
with a great chopping knyfe, the Steward of the house of the sayde 
Gentleman ran to the sayde WVicotiane, and dressed him therewith 
fiue or six tymes, and so in the ende thereof he was healed: from 
that time forward this hearbe began to be famous throughout Zishe- 
bron, where the court of the King of Portugal was at that present, 
and the vertue of this sayde hearbe was extolled, and the people 
began to name it the Ambassadours hearbe.’’ 

Nicot recounts various other cures which he effected with JVico- 
tiane and how he sent the plant to the King (Francis II.) His 
friend Lord of Iarnac, who had also received some leaves from Nicot, 
*‘ told one day at the Queenes table, yat he had caused the saide 
Nicotiane to be distilled, and the water to be dronke, mingled 
with water Zuphrasie, otherwise called eyebright, to one that was 
shorte breathed, who was therewith healed.’’ 

Edmund Howes’ states that ‘‘ Tobacco was first brought, and 
made known in England by Sir John Hawkins, about the yeare 
1565, but not vsed by Englishmen in many yeeres after, though 
at this day commonly vsed by most men, and many women.”’ 
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John Sparke the younger, in his account of Hawkins’ second 
voyage (1564-65), states that Hawkins, ranging along the coast 
of Florida for fresh water in July, 1565, came upon the French 
settlement there under Laudoniere; and in his description, Sparke 
says: ‘*The Floridians when they travell haue a kinde of herbe 
dryed, which with a cane, and an earthen cup on the end, with 
fire and the dried herbs put together, do sucke thorow the cane 
the smoke thereof, which smoke satisfieth their hunger, and there- 
with they line foure or five dayes without meat or drinke, and 
this all the Frenchmen vsed for this purpose: yet do they holde 
opinion withall, that it causeth water and fleame to void from their 
stomacks.”’ 

According to Howes, ‘‘ Apricocks, Mellycatons, Musk- Millions 
and Zodacco came into England about the 20 yeare of Queene 
Elizabeth’’ (1577), and he adds inthe margin: ‘‘Sir Walter 
Raleigh was the first that brought tobacco into vse, when all men 
wondered what it meant.* 

Howes is undoubtedly in error, as Raleigh neither introduced 
tobacco nor the habit of smoking it, and whatever credit may 
attach, belongs to Master Ralph Lane, who came to Virginia in 
August, 1585, and returned with his colony, numbering 103 per- 
sons, in June, 1586, with the fleet of Sir Francis Drake. 

While Sir Walter introduced neither the Herb nor the manner 
of smoking it, Mr. Arber says, there is a general consent that he 
principally brought the habit of Tobacco-smoking, or as it was 
at first called, Tobacco-drinking, into fashion. His name, and 
his almost exclusively, became identified with the new National 
Habit. 

James Howell, one of the most delightful writers of his time, 
in a Letter on Tobacco,’ incidentally mentions Raleigh. He 
writes: ‘‘But if one would try a pretty conclusion how much 
smoak ther is in a pound of Tobacco, the ashes will tell him ; 
for let a pound be exactly weighed, and the ashes kept charily 





3In his continuation of J. Stow’s Annales, p. 1038, Edition of 1631. 
4Mr. Edward Arber, the learned editor of English Reprints, in his notes 
“On the Introduction of Tobacco info England,” says that the date here given 


(1577), so far as tobacco smoking generally is concerned, must be wrong by 
about ten years. 
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and weighed afterwards, what wants of pound weight in the ashes 
cannot be denied to have bin smoak, which evaporated into air ; 
I haue bin told that Sir Walter Rawleigh won a wager of Queen 
Elizabeth upon this nicity.”’ 

Mr. Arber expresses astonishment that no one among the 
countless myriads of smokers, has ever written a History of the 
Tobacco Literature and of the progress of Smoking through 
civilized and uncivilized communities. 

Of sketches there have been several. Mr. F,Tiedeman has given 
an excellent one of the general introduction of the plant into 
Europe. (Frankfort, 1852.) Mr. F. W. Fairholt, in his History 
of Tobacco (London, 1842), has given a good instalment towards 
a history of the subject. Dr. H. W. Cleland, in his privately 
printed work Ox the History and Properties, Chemical and Medt- 
cal, of Tobacco, Glasgow, July, 1840, gives a list of 150 works on 
this subject. 

Tobacco is said not to be alluded to in the Arabian Nights, 
or by Shakespeare, but it is often noticed by other English drama- 
tists. ° 

In 1602 appeard ‘‘ Work for Chimney-Sweepers : or A Warning 
for Tobacconists, Describing the pernicious use of Tobacco,” and 
in 1604, King James’ well known ‘‘ Counterblaste to Tobacco.”’ 

Sir Robert Ayton, who died in 1638, left among his MSS. the 
following sonnet, first published among his Poems in 1844: 


ON TOBACCO. 
Forsaken of all comforts but these two, 
My faggot and my pipe, I sit and muse 
On all my crosses, and almost accuse 
The Heav’ns for dealing with me as they do. 
Then Hope steps in, and with a smiling brow 
Such cheerful expectations doth infuse 
As makes me think ere long I cannot choose 
But be some grandee, whatsoe’er I’m now. 
But having spent my pipe, I then perceive 
That hopes and dreams are cousins—-both deceive. 
Then mark I this conclusion in my mind, 
It’s all one thing—both tend into one scope— 
To live upon Tobacco and on’ Hope, 


For one’s but smoke, the other is but wind. P. $3. 





5 Familiar Letters, iii., 12, Ed. 1650. 
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About 1614, Joshua Sylvester wrote a poem with the following 
violent title: ‘‘ Zobacco battered ; and the Pipes shattered (About 
their Ears that idely Idolize so base and barbarous a Weed; or 
at least-wise over-love so loathsome Vanitie:) by A Volley of holy 
Shot thundered from Mount Helicon.’’ 

In 1616, John Deacon dedicated ‘‘ Zodacco tortured; or the 
filthie fume of Tobacco refined:’’ to James I. 

The well known poem sometimes called ‘‘ Tobacco Spiritual- 
ized,’’ is so often misquoted and misprinted, that we give it in its 
original form: 


The Indian Weed withered quite, 
Green at Noon, cut down at Night; 

Shews thy decay, all Flesh is hay: 
Thus think, then drink Tobacco, 


The Pipe that is so lilly-white, 
Shows Thee to be a mortal Wight, 

And even such gone with a touch: 
Thus think, then drink Tobacco. 


And when the Smoke ascends on high, 
Think thou behold’st the Vanity 

Of worldly stuff, gone with a puff: 
Thus think, then drink Tobacco. 


And when the Pipe grows foul within, 
Think on the Soul defiled with Sin, 

And then the Fire it doth require: 
Thus think, then drink Tobacco. 


The Ashes that are left behind 
May serve to put thee still in mind, 
That unto Dust return thou must: 
Thus think, then drink Tobacco. 








NEW BOOKS. 


THE SciENCE or Law. By Sheldon Amos, M. A., Barrister at 
Law, etc., etc: Author of ‘‘ A Systematic View of the Science 
of Jurisprudence ;” etc.:, New York: D Appleton & Co. 
This book must be pronounced serviceable, although it may be 

difficult to indicate precisely to what class of inquirers its services 

could be very valuable; and probably the conclusion on all sides 
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will be, that any one interested in the science of law must, as a 
collector, be glad to have found it, while no one can consider it 
adapted either to supply a want, or to improve upon its predeces- 
sors. Its fault is a pervading looseness of thought, entailing of 
course, and evidenced by, not only weakness, but inaccuracy of 
expression, which work it an injustice hardly likely to be undone 
by a second and careful perusal. ‘This, however, it deserves. 
Professor Amos teaches a theory of law and of government recom- 
mending istelf as in accord with the current notions on these 
subjects, and he is entitled to discuss it at some trial to our 
patience, and of our power of discernment in the solution of ver- 
bal difficulties; for his discussion is temperate, and its result 
good; but he has nothing original to advance, and, indeed, in 
some relations, has not all to advance which should have been 
gathered in the wide field of investigation before him. A peculi- 
arity of his work is, that it gives no idea whatever of the progress 
of the science of law (after accounting for its origin) ; of its his- 
tory in the concrete, so to speak; or of more than the ethical 
features of the generally received doctrines of the day. His 
chosen reader, too, can not tell what he receives from Professor 
Amos direct, and what comes to him with the authoroity of other 
masters ;—what is only speculation, and what the conclusions of 
experience in the world’s affairs. And yet this is what ought to 
be put in the power of every intelligent layman. There are no 
authorities cited for the guidance of the beginner, whilst, by oth- 
ers, so many authorities must be recognized as depended upon, 
without acknowledgment, as to confuse the well-informed in an 
attempt to credit Professor Amos with anything but some palpably 
bad welding, and numerous mechanical errors in the rest of his 
workmanship. ‘The author tempts his critic constantly to do him 
injustice. 

The object of the volume isto explain to the layman in plain lan- 
guage what constitutes Jurisprudence; but this object is suggested 
so awkwardly as, really, not verbally to be stated at all. ‘The in- 
_ tention to reduce ascience to the popular level is carefully, though 

still only circuitously, disclaimed ; while the execution of the 
work precludes the possibility of its being anything but a very 
respectable type of an over-abused class. Popular science, as de- 
scribed by Professor Amos in his preface, is a good thing, although 
he esteems, and means to brand, it otherwise ; and an examination 
of three of the four objects or heads of intention in the making of 
a book for the multitude, which, in the same place, he declares to 
be good, will serve to illustrate his weakness, inasmuch as they are 
not good at all; the first, as not to be achieved in any science above 
cookery ; the second, as founded in a stupid slander upon ‘ specia/- 
ists ;”’ the third as visionary and impracticable ; and all as the com- 
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mon objects of charlatans in their vulgar advertisements. ‘‘ The 
treatise or lecture,’ he says, ‘ may be’’ (and is, in his case), 
‘‘ intended to do no more oy less than to translate technical terms 
back again into the terms familiar in common speech ; to examine 
afresh the meaning and scope of conceptions which the persistent 
jargon of specialists has clouded ; to bring men of various pursuits 
and tastes into znte//ectual contact with one another; and by open- 
ing out to novices an uasuspected region of interest, to whet their 
curiosity and to stimulate them to further research.’’ This, 
rhetorically and substantially, is in worse taste than bad taste ; but 
it does not prepare us for such words as ‘‘ enucleation,’’ ‘ eval- 
uate,’’ ‘‘evaluating,’’ ‘‘recency’’—such expressions as (the 
admission of general assumptions with the) ‘‘ utmost parsimony.” 
Professor Amos’s carelessness in language reaches its climax in this 
grave reflection (he prefers “ reflexion,’’ page 229) upon the law 
of the circulation of negotiable instruments. ‘‘ The peculiarity, 
however, is that, since each transfer of the document creates a 
fresh contract, all the successive contracts co-exist at the same 
time.’’ (Page 223.) And his lack of mental discipline is demon- 
strated to the despair, it must be, of all who have a regard for him, 
in his classification among certain rights, indeed, among any rights 
at all, of “rights to be fairly spoken about and written about.” 
When judged in little matters he fails as well. The word “law” is 
technical ; “ jurisprudence’’ is colloquial. Yet he uses “‘law’’ in 
his book designed for the populace; having put “jurisprudence” 
in the title of its predecessor, designed for an exacting body of 
scholars. 

The person who takes up a work like this, and seriously pro- 
ceeds to master it, is impelled by the inquiry, What zs law? And 
he means—I have some experience of a system, operative for my 
security, which men are taught to regard as, in itself, perfect, and 
on which they rely without hesitation, manifested in a procedure 
that is irresistible. Is it based on fundamental truths, common 
to all legal schemes, because the divinely intended outgrowth of 
a theocratic code, as to both the origin and the form of which there 
can be no doubt? In other words, is law something which ex- 
isted before man was, which is divine, and which is immutable? 
And if not, what are its source, sanction, province? No one 
among laymen would care to look through the pages of a treatise 
on jurisprudence if his mind was not stirred in this direction; 
and of course, therefore, the value of such a treatise is to be 
measured by the degree of its success in fulfilling the promise im- 
plied in its composition, to elucidate a problem of the highest 
order, recommending itself only to an intellect of superior 
capacity. In so grave an office it is not permitted us to forgive 
an indecorous haste and lack of decision ; and it is, accordingly, 
as a censure, that we declare that but for his unpardonable fault 
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of a slipshod execution, Professor Amos’s treatise would have been 
respectable. As it is, it is not worse than was Beattie’s, and the 
secret of its safety lies in the fact that it follows, though at some 
distance, Austin, Paley and Locke; a fact much in its favor, and 
which makes it very clearly proper that it be recommended, after 
due notice given of its want. Our misfortune is, that most of 
what is accomplished in this direction is badly done. Were there 
five good law books in each twenty-five given us, Professor 
Amos would stand no chance whatever. 


CuRSUS DER PHILOSOPHIE ALS STRENG WISSENSCHAFTLICHER WELT- 
ANSCHAUUNG UND LEBENSGESTALTUNG. Von Dr. E. Diihring. 
560 Seiten. Leipzig: 1875. 

Dr. Diihring, przvat-docent in the University of Berlin, is one 
of the most noteworthy men of this generation. He was origi- 
nally educated for the bar and practised as a lawyer; but having 
lost his sight, in* his twelfth year, he betook himself to the 
work of the student and the teacher. His labors as an economist 
have been already and often referred to in the pages of this mag- 
azine; we are proud to name him as the chief European repre- 
sentative of those economic principles, whose prevalence will yet 
add greatly to the material welfare and the mental happiness of 
the nations. His great History of National Economy and Sociat- 
ism has passed to a second and much enlarged edition, and is still 
—in spite of Roscher’s bulky and not altogether worthless vol- 
ume—the only strictly scientific account of the subject. A second 
subject that has occupied Dr. Diihring’s attention very greatly is 
mechanics ; his A7story of the principles of that science in their 
gradual evolution obtained the Beneke prize from the University 
of Géttingen, and the judges went out of their way to express 
their surprise and gratification at the unexpected excellence of 
the work. His third favorite subject is philosophy. Besides 
articles and criticisms in the Philosophische Monatshefte (Leipzig) 
and two treatises, on the Worth of Life, and on Natural Dialectic, 
he published a Critical History of Philosophy, which reached a 
second edition in 1873. His especially thorough afd brilliant 
account of the philosophy of Schopenhauer, and his agreement in 
some of the sweeping judgments which that school have pro- 
nounced upon their predecessors, led to the supposition that he 
was a disciple of that eccentric thinker. A little thought, how- 
ever, would have shown that while orthodox Political Economy 
would chime in very well with pessimism, Dr. Diihring could 
never with logical consistency unite that philosophy with his eco- 
nomic views. As we expected, his systematic exposition of his own 
opinions, given us this year in his Cursus der Philosophie, shows 
him to be any thing but a pessimist. He is quite ready to agree 
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with Schopenhauer in vigorous and sweeping censure of the Pro- 
fessorial philosophy of Germany, but not so ready to give up the 
universe that they have tried to formulate as the worst of all 
possible worlds. 

To Diihring ‘‘ Philosophy is the highest form of the conscious- 
ness of the world and of life.’’ It deals with actualities and brings 
to bear upon them all the light that the various sub-departments 
of knowledge can contribute. It advances with the scientific ad- 
vance of the race, and its progressive emancipation from prejudices 
and tyrannies. It embodies its advance in higher ideals of man- 
hood, purer morals, juster laws, wiser social methods. 

While there is much in the book that seems to us doubtful, or 
over-hasty in its rejection of what has been received as true, we 
welcome it as the honest, frank and thoughtful contribution of a 
vigorous thinker, to the solution of the great problems of the uni- 
verse and of human life. 


Tue Appé TiGRANE: Candidate for the Papal Chair. From the 
French of Ferdinand Fabre. Translated by Rev. Leonard Wool- 
sey Bacon. r2mo. Cloth. Pp. 272. Price, $1.50. New York: 
J. B. Ford & Co. [J. B. Lippincott. ] 

This is a a remarkable book, from several points of view, and 
we may truly say that it is one of the best of this season’s publi- 
cations. 

The translation from the French seems to us most excellent; 
the English is pure and free from most of those faults which are 
so apt to characterize this kind of work, and, though we have not 
seen the book in the original, there is that about the translation 
which creates a conviction that it preserves the style of the author, 
and gives us in English exactly what he meant to tell us in his 
own tongue. 

The great majority of novel-readers are without doubt women, 
and as every novel-writer knows this fact, it follows almost of ne- 
cessity that by far the larger number of novels are written for 
women. Now there is no question about this further fact, let 
them deny or not, that a great part of the thought of woman- 
kind run upon, are wasted upon, if you please, man-kind ; so that 
it was a very bold and entirely original experiment for Mr. Thack- 
eray to try, when he called his ‘‘ Vanity Fair,’’ a ‘* Novel without 
a Hero.’’ Our present author, with less originality perhaps, but 
with even more boldness, has written a novel without a love-story, 
or a trace of one; and this alone entitles the book to be spoken 
of as remarkable. 

Again, if we are to believe the newspaper items which have 
appeared from time to time, there has been quite an excitement 
created in Paris by the publication of this novel, because the char- 
acters are thought to point directly to certain eminent dignitaries 
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of the Roman Church in France; we regret on our own account, 
as well as our readers, our inability to indicate whom these sus- 
picions touch. Can it be that by Capdepont—the Abbé Tigrane 
—is meant Mons. Dupanloup? It is certain that the latter was, 
as the former is represented to have been, one of the most promi- 
nent and powerful supporters at the last Council of the new dogma 
of Papal Infallibility. 

The prominent personages are few in number, and the plot 
itself, while exposing a very complicated system of plotting and 
counter-plotting, is simple and free from sensationalism. Capde- 
pont, who gets his soubriquet of Tigrane while a student at the 
Theological Seminary, is born of humble parentage in a village of 
the French Pyrenees, and the ambition which is the overshadow- 
ing feature of his character first takes form when he reads how one 
of the early Popes was in his youth a swineherd ; an occupation 
not unfamiliar to our hero in his own boyish days. He rightly 
judges the first step in his upward career to be a bishopric, and 
bends all his energies to obtaining a nomination from Paris. His 
greatest obstacle is in the person who occupies the next most 
prominent position in the story, Mons. Roquebrun, Bishop of the 
See of Lormierers, where the scene is mostly laid. This man has 
incurred Capdepont’s deadly hatred by once defeating him in his 
aspirations ; and as he utterly refuses to be won over by kindness 
to love and obey his Bishop, the latter, appreciating the dangerous 
ferocity of the man’s character, and knowing the desires of his 
heart, determines to crush him; and the efforts of each to obtain the 
greatest influence, both over the clergy of the See and also over the 
authorities at Paris and Rome, lasting, if we may be allowed the 
seeming bull, even after Bishop Roquebrun’s death, give oppor- 
tunity for the introduction of several very dramatic scenes. 

This is, indeed, the strong point of the book,—its intense 
dramatism ; and we cannot remember any recent novel in which 
the dramatic interest is so vivid or so well sustained: reading it 
is “as good as a play,’’ and there are not many readers who will 
readily lay it down unfinished, after having once begun its 
perusal. : 


Tue Betrer Setr: Essays for Home Life. By J. Hain Fris- 
well, author of ‘*The Gentle Life.’’ Philadelphia: Porter & 
Coates. 


“The writer is the sower who goes forth to sow seed; his 
words may do good, or they may fail. In nineteen cases out of 
twenty they do fail; but if he succeeds in planting only one or 
two sound thoughts, then he does God service, and todo that is 
to do good service.”” P. 201. 

Good service, we are sure these essays will do. They are writ- 
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ten in an easy and flowing style, often very careless, but always 
readable. Mr. Friswell deals with the culture of the virtues of 
daily life, which are more to be desired than those of more daz- 
zling quality. The radical meaning of virtue is strength; its 
Latin acceptation, courage ; and the starting point of our modern 
idea of the word is still the ancient strength and courage. And 
these are the elements of all virtue, though John Ruskin com- 
plains that people are ‘‘ always talking of courage and persever- 
ance and fortitude, but patience is the finest and worthiest part 
of the fortitude, and the rarest, too.’’ This better self is devel- 
oped in a life of small things: ‘‘of ordinary courtesy, simple 
and pure affection, and humdrum honesty.’’ Such a life Thack- 
eray gives us in Esmond, which Charles Kingsley interprets as 
that of a man superior to his own age only in being true to him- 
self, to honor, duty and virtue. In him there is only the wisdom 
of simplicity and honesty, and yet through these Thackeray 
shows to every man greater possibilities in his own life, and rouses 
him to a knowledge of something higher in life than that which 
appeals to his ‘‘ self-love and arithmetical understanding,’”’ and 
gives him a better rule than that of gud pro quo. 

There are many beauties in the book, and Mr. Friswell will, 
doubtless, find it fulfill the modest aim with which he wrote it in 
sickness and ill-health. 


ALicE DunBAR: A Story of the Times of John Knox. By Lucy 
Spottswood. Philadelphia: Presbyterian Board of Publication, 
1334 Chestnut Street. 

This is the diary of an orphan girl who lived for a long time 
in the house of Master Knox, and who gave up and underwent 
more than was usual even in those stormy times. The authoress 
has thrown herself into the spirit of the period and the quaint 
style of the Reformers most admirably. Alice Dunbar notes her 
trials and also her resignation to them with charming simplicity, 
and constantly refers, with the submission of a godly lassie, to 
counsel given her by Master Knox and her brother Hugh. The 
unities of time, manner and expression are nicely observed. We 
wish more of the books published for Sunday-school scholars 
combined as this one does, with lessons of faith and patience, a 
few lessons of history. The sketches of Knox, Mary and Earl 
Murray are very spirited, and would make an impression on youth- 
ful readers not soon to be forgotten. And intellectually consid- 
ered, and morally, too—so far as the purposes of instruction are 
concerned—it is better that one should have a distinct picture of 
historical characters in his mind, even though a false one, than 
that he should have none at all. For whether the dead be 
slandered or flattered, the living has on his mind an outline 
generally true and an example to be admired or detested. So, for 
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the welfare of the general public, it makes little or no difference 
whether Alfred actually baked his own cakes, or Nero played to 
the burning of Rome, or Mary was an accomplice in the assassi- 
nation of Darnley, or Charles took part personally in the massa- 
cre of St. Bartholomew. These stories keep the characters fresh, 
and they are true so far as they depict respectively the simplicity, 
the cruelty, or the treachery of their subjects. If untrue, it is 
what the lawyers call damnum absque injuria, because the charac- 
ters themselves cannot complain ; and they either have no descend- 
ants, or else their line values them for their respectable antiquity 
without regard to their personal merits. But this is not true in 
the case of living men or principles ; and we wish that the author- 
ess, who is well qualified to do it, had spent a few pages in show- 
ing her young readers enough of the temper of the times to 
prevent their cherishing the least hatred against and distrust of 
the Catholics whom they must constantly meet and deal with in 
after life. 


Func1: Their Nature and Uses. By M. C. Cooke, M. A., 
LL. D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M. A., F. L. S. 
Appleton and Company. 1875. 

This volume of the International Scientific Series will, from the 
nature of its subject, find a narrower circle of readers than per- 
haps any of the others. It is intended for students, and recom- 
mends itself not so much to those interested in general science, as 
to those who are working in a limited and as yet but paicially 
explored region. To such as have already a knowledge of the 
subject and its literature, the names of the author and the editor 
will indicate the excellent character of the book. Those who 
have not made the remarkable organisms of which it treats the 
subjects of special study, will read with greatest interest those 
portions devoted to Mildew and Rust, Ergot, dear to the medi- 
cal mind, and those dainty growths without which the cookery 
of our day could scarcely be one of the fine arts, mushrooms and 
truffles, 

In conclusion we may with the author ‘‘ urge upon all those 
who have followed us thus far to adopt this branch of botany as 
their specialty. Hitherto it has been very much neglected, and 
a wide field is open for investigation and research. ‘The life-his- 
tory of the majority of species has still to be read, and the pros- 
pects of new discoveries for the industrious and persevering stu- 
dent are great. All who have as yet devoted themselves with 
assiduity, have been in this manner rewarded. ‘The objects are 
easily obtainable, and there is a constantly increasing infatuation 
in the study. Where so much is unknown, not a few difficulties 
have to be encountered, and here the race is not to the swift so 
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much as to the untiring. May our efforts to supply this introduc- 
tion to the study receive their most welcome reward in an acces- 
sion to the number of the students and investigators of the 
nature, uses and influences of fungi.”’ 


A Question oF Honor. A Novel. By Christian Reid. 12mo. 
Pp. 501. Price $1.75. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 1875. 


Fiction is the recognized teacher of to-day, but it is to be re- 
gretted that the beautiful stories of history are left buried under 
a weight of statistics and detail which repels all but the earnest 
student. Probably to but few young people the names of Pene- 
lope, Cornelia, Jane Grey, and Bayard suggest the constancy, 
nobility of mind, sweet submission and stainless honor which 
they represent to those who have ‘ browsed in the fair fields’’ of 
history. And the story of lives that have been lived, of men 
and women even as we are, has a power that fiction attains only 
in the hands of a Supreme Master. 

Since the wisdom of life is to be found in its commonplaces, 
a fiction deserves a favorable notice which shows, as this one 
does, the beauty and force of justice, integrity, truth and self- 
denial. And this is shown in the lives of a southern family to 
whom honor was dearer than profit, and among whom the ques- 
tion arises as to the disposition of an inheritance left in trust 
under peculiar conditions. The style is good, and the story 
natural in its rendering, if not always so in its incidents. 


THE Younc MaGpDALEN AND OTHER Poems. T. B. Peterson & 

Brothers, Philadelphia. 

Those who are blind enough to accept as an article of faith the 
tradition that a poet is born and not made, had better read ‘‘ The 
Young Magdalen and Other Poems,”’ by Francis S, Smith, author 
of ‘‘ Maggie, the Charity Child,”’ ‘‘ Bertha, the Sewing Machine 
Girl,’’ etc., to see how great an error they have fallen into. They 
will then discover, a good deal to their surprise, that the poetic art 
has fallen considerably below the level of ordinary knack in ar- 
ranging a few cheap sentiments in such a way that their last 
words jingle. Even to this, the least claim, one would think, that 
the merest verse-maker could pretend to, the author has not made 
his title good. Long after the patience of the weary reader has 
given out there still remains enough sensibility to feel the shock of 
his attempts at rhyming, and partly as the result of such grammar 
as a boy on the lowest form ought to be whipped for, and the pa- 
rade of such mawkish sentiment as the same boy would be ashamed 
of, the book is thrown down in entire confidence that if any one 
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ever reads as much of it as we have, it will be for the same reason 
that Mr. Slurk read the Eatonsville Gazette, ‘‘ because the fel- 
low’s audacity amused him.”’ 


‘THE PicrortaL Tower oF Lonpon.’”’ With full and com- 
plete index. By William Harrison Ainsworth. Illustrated by 
George Cruikshank. Cloth. $2.50. T. B. Peterson & Bro. 
Philadelphia. 

Any man, who like the author, according to his preface, has 
‘‘for years cherished the wish of making the Tower of London 
the ground-work of a Romance,’’ could hardly be expected to pro- 
duce a book of much interest, except for those who are ignorant 
of its real history. For such it is evidently intended, and ‘‘ with 
ninety-three large illustrative engravings’’ of the most sensational 
kind, executed in the worst possible style, can hardly fail to 
supply a want the author is satisfied exists. One would think that 
little ‘‘ somance’’ could be added to the history of the Tower. 
Within its walls more has happened to attract the attention and 
either enlist or excite the feelings of men than anywhere else in 
all the world, and although it is no longer the palace, the prison 
or the fortress that it was at the time the author has selected to 
write his ‘‘romance,’’ it is still too great a subject for the mere 
book-maker to practice on. Nor can any good come of the 
attempt. There are enough histories already of the romantic kind 
piled up in the way of conscientious and truthful writers, to warn 
men who really are bent upon increasing the common stock of 
knowledge never to mix up facts with imaginary situations, or to 
put preposterous dialogues in the mouths of those who must at 
least be supposed to have had ordinary brains. 


NATIONAL SELF-PRoTECTION. By Joseph Wharton. [Reprinted, 
by permission, from the A/santic Monthly.] Pp. 37. 8vo. 
Philadelphia: The American Iron and Steel Association, 


We had almost concluded that the present quarrel over the 
currency had, for the time, so absorbed the attention of the 
American people that it was hardly worth while to take up any 
other of our great economic questions. But when the A¢/antic 
Monthly finds it worth while to ask two of our leading economists, 
one on each side, to state the case of Free Trade and Protection 
respectively, it shows that, in the opinion of competent judges, 
the popular interest in that question, however obscured for a 
time, is permanent and vital. We cannot congratulate the Free 
Traders either on their spokesman or on the tone of his produc- 
tion. Men whose public utterances have once committed them 
to one side of the case, need more “restraining grace’’ than 
has been bestowed on Mr. David A. Wells, to enable them to 
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bear with good temper the very natural retorts that they are 
likely to meet with when they take up the other. A sour temper, 
acrabbed style and a flavor of spite, lingers about most such 
converts all their days. 

Of course Mr. Wharton’s essay has no direct reference to the 
other, being written and in type before that of Mr. Wells was 
published. It is even better and more effective, as a statement 
of the case, than his paper on ‘“‘ International Industrial Compe- 
tition,’’ read some years ago before the American Social Science 
Association. It deals more with specific details, many of them 
fresh and new in this connection, and it explodes more of what 
Cullen calls ‘‘ false facts,’’ while the great leading idea of national 
industry, in its relation to national life and perpetuity, is kept 
before the reader’s mind. It has plenty of humor, such as the 
parody on Aéschylus, on page 25, but the fun is but the lambent 
play of the electricity that hits home in the logic. We can 
conceive of no better statement of the whole case for practical 


men of public spirit than is given in this and the other essay of 
Mr. Wharton. 


On THE Hercuts. A Novel. By Berthold Auerbach. Trans- 
lated by Simon Adler Sterne. Library Edition. 12mo. Pp. 


624. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Of all the literary productions of this talented Jewish author, 
his On the Heights is easily the first. Villa Eden is more preien- 
tentious and elaborate, and was read in Germany because it was 
supposed to present the American philosophy of life, and in 
America because it was supposed to depict that of Germany ; 
but it lacks unity and vitality. The Black Forest Village Stories, 
which made Auerbach’s reputation at the start, are admirably 
clever and natural pictures of life in a South German village, but 
they do not aim at very high artistic excellence. But in Ox the 
Heights there is at once a large and exacting plan, and a worthy 
execution of it. It is a wonderful double poem, running on in 
two currents of narrative, which now meet and blend, now sepa- 
rate widely. The simple life of the village on the mountains, 
and the elaborate and formal life of the royal court, and the same 
human nature in the actors and the spectators of both! Finely 
conceived also are the characters in both groups—Walpurgis and 
her husband and the village inn-keeper on the one side, and the 
King, the Queen, the Countess Ida on the other. Nowhere else in 
modern German fiction have we a book that comes so near to the 
novels of Gcethe in their union of artistic simplicity with deep 
meaning. German critics have warmly recognized the signifi- 
cance of the book, and it has already been made the subject of 
careful exposition. 
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The philosophy that is scattered through the book is not much 
to our taste. ‘The author’s admiration of Spinoza, whose works 
he has translated into German, is disclosed in the pantheistic 
sentimentality and the proud stoicism which he ascribes to his 
favorite characters. But, as in Spinoza, ethical principle is not 
lost sight of, however inconsistent with the metaphysical creed. 
In both the long discipline of the Jew bears the same fruit in 
the conviction that the line between right and wrong is the deep- 
est and most awful of divisions. In Auerbach, the Jewish faith 
that that line is especially connected with human relationships 
and the discharge of relative duties, is very marked, and forms 
the moral turning-point of the story. The unlawful passion of 
the King and the Countess, a passion that has found no vent save 
in the single kiss he imprints on her forehead, is the occasion of 
the most intense suffering on her side, and of her flight from the 
conventional life of the court to the simple home of her friend 
Walpurgis. In both, the power and the victory of the better and 
higher self are exemplified, and the principle so well laid down 
by Mr. Greeley, that ‘‘ the affections are the flower and the con- 
summation of the will,’’ is admirably kept in sight by one to 
whom the notion of a free will must (in theory) be a bad dream. 
The contrast of the conception of love in this book and that 
given by George Eliot in Zhe AZil/ on the Floss, is very marked, 
and anything but creditable to the English lady. 

Mr. Sterne has done his work, asa translator, most admirably ; 
the book reads as easily and as clearly as if the author had written 
it in English. 
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